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PREFACE 


HE title of this book describes its contents. 
It is about actresses who have married 
Peers of the Realm, or sons of Peers of the Realm. 
Anything in. the nature of a preface ought per- 
haps-to be unnecessary. But I think it wise to 
make a few preliminary statements, because 
critical reviewers rightly condemn books that 
“raise an expectation which they do not satisfy ; 
and even kind, because other scribes will find 
this book indexed in the great catalogue at the 
British Museum, and I may save them some 
trouble in their research work when compiling 
other books of their own. 

The first statement is that this book contains 
no scandal about Queen Elizabeth. It is free 
“from malice. Of the livir: I hope I have said 
nothing that can cause a pin-prick’s pain; of 
the dead’ I have told nothing that was not told 
before. This is not an Imaginative Fiction. It 
is not a Scandalous Chronicle. It is what Pro- 
fessor Bury describes his Life of St. Patrick as 
being—an Effort in the Art of Historiography. 

And that is a very fine thing. 

But, except perhaps to Regius Professors, 
actresses are more interesting than St. Patrick, 
and they are certainly much more amusing. 

ke Fe 


v 
Ve 
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That is their métier, as Edward VII said of 
Kingship. Consequently any truthful book about 
them ought to be interesting and amusing. This 
one is. And in making that second state- 
ment I am not making one of those remarks 
which would come better from somebody else, 
but merely acknowledging the first of my many 
obligations. I am very much obliged to these 
ladies for having lived. I should certainly have 
written a very dull book about St. Patrick ; 
neither I nor any other man could write an 
entirely dull one about, say, Harriot Mellon. 
Mention of her brings me to a third point: the 
difference of my treatment of the quick and the 
dead. The treatment is similar in that in respect 
of both I have ended my account of their life at 
the moment when the parson’s, or the registrar’s 
pronouncement that they were man and wife 
dismissed the heroes and heroines of these 
““romances” to the stately seclusion of their 
baronial halls. The rest is matter for Debrett. 
But of the previous public and professional 
career of actresses who are dead, I have availed 
myself of everything that I could find in print, 
with the intention of reviving to the best of my 
. ability the atmosphere of the day in which they 
lived. I have appended neither footnotes nor 
bibliography to my Historiographical Effort ; 
but other book-makers, more sedulous than I, - 
may be glad to know that I travelled the obvious 
road, from the Dictionary of National Biography 
to Oxberry and Genest and Mrs. Baron Wilson 
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and Captain Gronow and Lord William Lennox 
and Lady Dorothy Nevill, and many other 
entertaining and trustworthy writers. Common 
origins are for common use. The individual 
responsibility is for the individual use. I shall 
no doubt be told in due course how I have dis- 
charged mine. Of the previous public and pro- 
fessional career of Peeresses still alive, I have 
purposely said as little as was compatible with 
the necessity of making a book at all. The 
atmosphere is here for us to breathe. Moreover, 
I was taught as a child that it is rude to make 
personal remarks. Of course, that is tres vieuw 
jeu nowadays. Yet in spite of the modern in- 
novation of “personal journalism ” I resolved 
to hold fast by my tradition, which debars me 
from writing “ by and large ” about living people, 
more particularly when their wishes on the sub- 
ject have not been ascertained. It was, I hope, 
native delicacy of feeling that restrained me. 
But, of course, there is also a law of libel. 

With regard to the two concluding chapters 
of this book, it behoves me to say that I am 
indebted for the collection of the facts to Mr. 
Gordon Meggy, who had contemplated writing 
a book on this subject, but generously placed that 
much of his material at my disposal. The credit 
and responsibility for the collection of those facts 
is, therefore, entirely his, but I must not charge 
him with the responsibility for the manner in 
which they are presented, or for the running : 
commentary upon them. The criticism of life 
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that is expressed in the following pages. may be 
a poor one, but it is my own. 

T am neither so youthful nor so ingenuous as 
to commit myself in a preface to a crystallized 
opinion on the propriety or the advisability of 
[Peers contracting matrimonial alliances with 
actresses. The sum of my views on the question 
can probably be ascertained from the criticism 
of life implicit in my version of the twenty-nine 
cases dealt with in this book. At any rate, it 
ought to be. Of one thing I am perfectly cer- 
tain: that any Peer who wishes to marry an 
actress will not trouble to take my opinion 
beforehand—nor yet that of anybody else. 


CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 
February, 1918. 
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CHAPTER I 


A DUCHESS AND A COUPLE OF COUNTESSES 


Tur COUNTESS oF PETERBOROUGH—THE Ducnrss OF 
Borrox—Tur COUNTESS or DERBY. 


§ i. Tur COUNTESS oF PETERBOROUGH 


T is surely a happy chance for the compiler 
of these light chronicles that in one of the 
earliest recorded alliances between the Peerage 
and the stage the bridegroom should have been 
Charles Mordaunt, in chronological order the 
third, in order of importance the first, “the 
great” Earl of Peterborough. For it is to the 
atmosphere and the glamour of the fair land of 
romance that we plain people of to-day like to 
believe such alliances belong, and out of that 
atmosphere, out of that glamour, Peterborough 
never stepped. 
He touched life at many points, and for sixty 
of the nearly eighty years that he lived he was 


' always in the eye of the world. He was soldier, 


sailor, statesman, diplomat, patron of letters, 

squire of dames, boon companion, haughty aris- 

tocrat, cook. He made kings, and handed the 

contents of his pockets to highwaymen. He 
+ B 
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saved beleaguered cities, and deserted in face of 
the enemy. His own peers found him guilty 
of high crime and misdemeanour and. consigned 
him to the Tower, only to find it impossible to 
keep him there. The Papal Government im- 
prisoned him in a fortress, and the British Govern- 
ment sent a fleet to fetch him out. Marlborough 
congratulated him on his great and glorious 
military triumphs; Halifax acknowledged that 
his achievements were equalled only by those of 
Alexander the Great; Macaulay, who seems to 
stab his quill into the paper every time he is 
obliged to mention his name, describes him as 
“all air and fire,” and as possessed of an elasti- 
city that nothing could subdue; Swift declared 
that his heroic actions were— 


Ne’er to be match’d in modern reading 
But by his namesake Charles of Sweden. 


Mordanto fills the trump of Fame, 
The Christian world his deeds proclaim 
And prints are crowded with his name— 


Whatever print of his long period you study will 
give you some new idea of this amazing, most. 
versatile of men. 

Mr. Stebbing seems to have studied them all, 
and his life of Peterborough is a sane, judicial 
summary of one of the most adventurous, varie- 
gated careers in the whole literature of biography. 
Let us take his opinion, as that of an expert wit- 
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ness, of Peterborough’s claim to be considered 
a hero of romance. 

“ There are men who enter the region of legend 
while they are yet living, and he was one of them. 
Acts and intentions, as they issued from the red- 
hot cauldron of his career or of his fancy, turned 
into vapour. The world has long made up its 
mind that all connected with him must be 
licensed as romance, and nobody has ever dared 
or cared to treat him and his achievements as 
entirely serious. He has been measured by a 
special standard applicable to heroes of historical 
novels. ... 

“Biographers endeavour in vain to return 
conclusive answers on a multitude of disputed 
points, some relatively vital, many absolutely 
trivial, in this zigzag and motley career. Without 
help or hindrance from them Peterborough will 
continue as statesman, soldier, courtier, lover, 
to occupy his old place on the borderland of fable. 
But a life of him will have missed its mark if it 
do not convey an impression of a most accom- 
plished egotist; the determined king of his 
company; an inexhaustible spring of views and 
impulses; a brain so fruitful in combinations 
that they jostled and thrust one another out; a 
wit and enterprise eagle-eyed and eagle-taloned, 
equal to every opportunity or emergency in war 
and politics, in society and gallantry ; an electric 
force which could never let. things be; a born 
rebel against the divine right of circumstances, 
irrepressibly elastic under the most crushing 


` 


` 
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defeats; -a nature delightful to jest and mas- 
querade with, less admirable to mate or work 
with; easier to like, even to love, than to 
approve; equally hard to have to do with and 
to do without; a player at the game of life, for 
whom thrones, armies, senates, hearts, honour, 
were pawns to be moved hither and thither for 
sport; a streak of phosphoric light trailing, full 
of illusions and full of charm, across fifty years 
of English annals; one of the most fantastically 
bright spirits that ever gaily dug holes for his- 
tory to fill up.” 

That is our case: that all connected with him 
must be licensed as romance; and really, even 
the most exigent will hardly assert that Anastasia 
Robinson spoils the picture. 

To begin with, she was a gentlewoman, ele- 
gant in appearance, delicate of sentiment, cul- 
tivated, sensible, amiable. Then she appeals to 
the tender heart of a sentimental public, because 
she adopted the stage as her profession in order 
to assist her blind father, and in spite of the fact 
that the publicity and notoriety of an actress’s 
life were odious to her. There was real self- 
sacrifice here, and that is a virtue which is always 
rewarded—in the land of romance. Her father 
was a portrait painter and an accomplished 
musician. Anastasia was his child by his first 
marriage, and after her mother’s death he mar- 
ried again and had a second daughter, Margaret. 
Their home was in Italy, and both the girls were 
brought up as strict Roman Catholics and trained 
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in music with the idea of providing them with an 
independent profession if necessity should ever 
arise. Anastasia’s voice was beautiful—she was 
deemed supreme in opera until Cuzzoni appeared 
—but Margaret’s is said to have been even finer, 
and there can be no question but that they were 
exceptionally gifted and charming young women. 

Mr. Robinson’s eyes had been affected for 
some time, with the result that he had to abandon 
portraiture; and in 1713 he brought his family 
to England, and Anastasia made her début on 
the concert platform. On the 27th of January, 
1714, she made her first appearance on the stage 
in the opera of Creso, and in March, by her ren- 
dering of Ismina in Arminio, she won her place 
as prima donna and held it for the next ten years. 
Her fees are said to have reached £1,000 for the 
season, and benefits and presents amounted to 
about as much again. This was affluence, and 
the Robinsons became public characters. The 
father took a house in Golden Square, where he 
held weekly musical assemblies, and wooers in 
plenty were at Anastasia’s feet. Among them 
was a General Hamilton, whose suit Mr. Robinson 
favoured, but Anastasia proved inexorable, her 
inclination turning, with all of a young woman’s 
inexplicable caprice, not to the General’s bosom 
friend—which would have been in accordance 
with one sort of romance—but to that bosom 
friend’s father, a widower and a man of sixty. 
There is absolutely no reason to suppose that 
this was anything but a genuine attachment on 
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Anastasia’s part, or that she was anything but 
genuinely happy when she found her love re- 
turned and became the wife of the Earl of Peter- 
borough. It was a great match, no doubt, but 
the whole story goes to prove that it was essen- 
tially a love match, and that, in accordance with 
the laws of the land of romance, the hero and 
heroine lived happy ever afterwards. 

The imputation of motives, discreditable ones 
by choice, is such a constant occupation of human 
nature that it is really worth while to take notice 
of the charge of yenality that is almost always 
brought against a woman who marries a man 
greatly above her in rank. We may be certain 
that it was brought against Miss Robinson, for 
she was the first actress to cross by lawful means 
the gulf that yawned between noblemen and 
commoners, even commoners who, as Mr. Robin- 
son seems to have been, were gentlemen by ances- 
try. There was no indication as yet that the 
opposite cliffs of that wide social chasm would 
ever be drawn any nearer the one to the other. 
It must not. be forgotten that the employment 
of women on the English stage only dated back 
to the Restoration, barely fifty years ago as yet, 
and the sock or buskin on her pretty foot was 
acknowledged to be as plain a notification that 
a woman had favours to sell as was the waistcoat 
on the ample bosom of her less accomplished 
sisters. 

In the ordinary, wearisome, modern discussions 
of the question whether or not it is possible for 
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a girl to become a professional actress and still 
preserve her chastity, it is the usual experience 
that the champion of the actress is unable to 
refrain from the argumentum ad hominem. Of 
course, generalizations cannot be made from a 
few particular cases.. A well-known actor man- ` 
ager is reported to have made answer that “it 
is not impossible, but it isn’t necessary,” and the 
answer sums up the situation to-day. The pri-. 
vate life of professional entertainers is not the 
concern, not really any interest, of the public; 
they may have the morals of Nell Gwynne or of 
the mother of the Gracchi and be equally popular 
in either case, provided only that they can act. 
But even to-day the fact that they have chosen 
the free prairie of the stage wherein to exercise 
their talents, permits the entirely fair inference 
that their innocence has no relation to ignorance. 
If it had, it could not endure for a week. The 
woman who deliberately forsakes the security of 
life fenced in by conventions does thereby expose 
herself to assaults. Her native virtue, her tem- 
perament and inclination, may be proof against 
them, but it is futile for her to protest that the 
prairie is as safe as the fort, the stage as secure 
as the home, private life as easily violable as 
public. Conventionality represents the sum of 
a people’s wisdom and knowledge accumulated 
from experience of what is best adapted to the 
development of its peculiar genius and most to 
the interests of its native temper. And con- 
ventionality, always slow and reluctant in suffer- 
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ing modification, still preserves:an attitude of 
disapproval when it is a guestion of a girl going 
on the stage. 

The pioneer actresses of the seventeenth century 
bothered their pretty heads mighty little about 
morals. They accepted the fact that they were 
outside the conventions, and talked plain Eng- 
lish to one another on occasion, as Nelly did once, 
you will remember, to Beck Marshall. And by 
thus recognizing the rigidity of the social law 
and the elasticity of the moral law which governed 
the society of their age, they contrived to have 
a pretty good time on the whole. Society in 
London was divided into two utterly separate : 
orders, established in utterly separate quarters 
of the town. There was the Court and there was 
the City, the East being East, and the West being 
West, and the one borrowed the other’s money - 
and intrigued with its wife and succeeded in 
seeming to confer a graceful and grateful patron- 
age while doing so. And in an indeterminate 
position between the two lay Bohemia, a state, 
not a place, inhabited by His Majesty’s servants, 
drawn from the East and attached to the West, 
who, professing no claim either to the virtues and 
prudence of the one or to the high degree of the 
other, succeeded in being popular with both, 
much to their own advantage. 

In the fifty years that had passed since the 
Restoration the social status of the actress had 
not changed, and one can understand how on the 
one hand a gentlewoman of so modest and retiring 
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a nature as Anastasia Robinson must have shrunk 

from the idea of unclassing herself, and how on 

the other a proud nobleman like the Earl of 

Peterborough must have hesitated before offering 

his hand in marriage to any woman not born into 

his own order, and still more to one who had so 

unclassed herself. It would have been in accord- ` 
ance with the traditions of his caste to take a 

mistress from the stage; it was violation of tra- 

dition to take his wife thence. But his record 

proves that he must have been a good judge of 

men and women, and he knew that Miss Robinson 

was not a woman whom a gentleman could insult 

by an offer of his left hand. He was also great 

enough to be able to afford to set precedents, 

and lastly, as Mr. Stebbing says in the passage we 

have quoted, he was a born rebel against the right 

divine of circumstances. The fact that emerges 

is that he never did affront her by suggesting 

any relations other than those of marriage, and that 

in the spring of 1722 he asked her to be his wife. 

“ And she accepted him. One can imagine the 

ill-natured world protesting that it quite under- 

stood that, in spite of the fact that he was sixty 

and had sons older than she was. And out pour 

all the obvious gibes about clever playing of 
cards and venality and all the rest of it. But is 
it really so impossible that on her side, too, it 
may have been a marriage of affection? For 
the life of us we cannot see why. But we are 
willing to listen to the Devil’s advocate. What 
was he like to look at? 
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Well, he was short and very slight, with hand- 
some, regular features, bright blue eyes and a 
delicately fair complexion: “a. well-shaped, 
thin man, with a very brisk look.” Swift, in 
the poem addressed to him in 1706, says that his 
body was as active as his mind, and the amusing 
tribute to his versatility, his expedition and his 
ubiquity makes it easily credible that he had not 
an ounce of superfluous flesh about him. 

A skeleton in outward figure ~ 

His meagre corpse, tho’ full of vigour, 

Would halt behind him were it bigger. 
Not a heroic figure, judged by inches, perhaps, 
but nearly all the great men have been little 
men, and we know from Pope that Peterborough 
had the “ nobleman look”: we can see it for 
ourselves in the portrait of him with his great 
wig curling over his armour. There is humour 
in the eyes, and a curious blend of vigilance and 
indolence, with a general air, not exactly of dis- 
dain but of consciousness of race superiority ; 
“nobleman look” is the mot juste. 

“But he is sixty!” Well, again, there is 
contemporary evidence that when he was over 
fifty he was “as active as one at twenty-five,” 
and there is a passage in one of Swift's letters 
that is illuminating, describing Peterborough’s 
arrival at Harley’s house in Dover Street one 
Saturday night in 1718. “He left England 
with a bruise, by his coach overturning, and was 
so ill we expected every post to hear of his death ; 
but he outrode it, or outdrank it, or something, 
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and is come home lustier than ever. He is at 
least sixty, and has more spirits than any young 
man I know of in England.” He wasn’t actually 
sixty, but the mistake in fact is too trifling to 
affect the point. 

Further, it is by no means certain that the 
objection is as valid as its pretenders seem to 
suppose. “Temperament” is a word that 
has been sadly abused by writers whose ap- 
preciation of the values of the words they use 
so glibly is inexact. The “artistic tempera- 
ment” is alleged by these as explanation and 
excuse for inexplicable and inexcusable personal 
uncleanliness, social solecisms and moral obli- 
guity of vision. A “woman of temperament ” 
has almost come to be accepted as the label 
proper to one whose appetites are fleshly but who 
conceals a sordid materialism beneath an out- 
ward vesture of artistic design purporting to be 
symbolic of purest idealism. It is wrong enough 
to make Crabb turn in his grave, and one hates 
to lend oneself to the perpetuation of error. But 
we are arguing on behalf of a lady, and the most 
effective argument on the present point may be 
that Miss Anastasia Robinson was not a woman 
-of temperament. She was a modest, . quiet, 
refined gentlewoman who thought the third 
reason for which marriage was ordained was valid 
justification for her entering the holy estate, and 
who believed that she would receive from this 
gallant, courteous, accomplished man of the 
world as much as she could give in the shape of 
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agreeable society, necessary help, and loving 
comfort. 

She was heartily tired, too, of the offensive 
advances of men of coarser fibre, and we are told 
that it was the respect which Lord Peterborough 
habitually paid her that first endeared him to her. 
His celebrity appealed to her imagination and 
his humour delighted her intelligence, but his 
courtesy won her affectionate regard.. As for 
his means, these were considerable, no doubt, 
but certainly they were hardly adequate to his 
position, and he was “always in debt and very 
poor.” Had it been only money she wanted, 
Miss Robinson could have had ever so much 
more, upon terms. 

The charge of venality can be dismissed finally 
after consideration of the marriage as actually 
concluded. For apart from money, position was 
the only thing Lord Peterborough could offer to 
a woman if she would not become his wife simply ` 
because she loved him. And that position Miss 
Robinson voluntarily forewent. It was in the 
spring of 1722, just after her appearance as 
Griselda, in Buononcini’s opera, that Lord Peter- 
borough proposed to her, making it a condition 
that their marriage should be a secret one, not 
to be made known until he should decide that 
it was convenient to him to have it known. She 
accepted the condition and the proposal, and the 
marriage was celebrated at some time and place 
and by some minister of which and of whom 
record has been lost, and in the presence of a 
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single witness, Lady Harley, afterwards Countess 
-of Oxford. And for thirteen years only the most 
intimate friends of the couple knew that they 
were man and wife. Impertinent curiosity has 
busied itself mightily over Lord Peterborough’s 
desire for secrecy, and his wife’s acquiescence in 
his wish, though it was to her own disadvantage. 
For our own part we can see nothing unintelli- 
gible in the compact, viewed in the light of the 
two personalities concerned. In the case of 
Lady Peterborough the fact is demonstration 
of the single disinterestedness of her affection. 

She did not even take up quarters in her hus- 
band’s house, that Peterborough House at Par- 
son’s Green which many of us still alive remem- 
ber, and which in the great Earl’s time was 
famous for its vines and quincunx and the finest 
fruit garden about the town. Instead, she took 
a house of her own in Fulham, so as to be near 
her husband, and lived with her stepmother and 
her stepmother's son by a first marriage, Mr. Lane, 
a Roman Catholic priest, who acted as her chap- 
lain. The only use she made of Peterborough 
House was to hold her musical parties there, at 
which the foremost musicians of the day assisted 
her, including Buononcini, who had trained her 
sister as a singer and who had composed that 
opera by her performance of Griselda in which 
she is said to have overcome Lord Peterborough’s 
last hesitation to marry an actress. 

The ‘privacy which attended the marriage 
ceremony characterized the whole of their mar- 
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ried life, and the pictures we get of the husband 
and wife together are few. Secrecy seems ever 
to have had a fascination for this original man, 
who used to say of himself, “ When I desire a 
thing extremely I rather conceal than own my 
inclination,” and one can well believe that this 
concealment would seem most proper to be main- 
tained in the case of the woman whom he had 
desired sufficiently to marry. 

There are plenty of pictures, all quaint, with 
Peterborough himself as the single figure, dating 
back to various points in his career. You will 
find them all deftly touched in, in Mr. Stebbing’s 
monograph, on which we have diawn so freely 
here as being the most compendious summary of 
the mass of material available. There is Peter- 
borough while still Lord Mordaunt, only twenty 
years of age, attempting to oust the chaplain 
from his duties on board His Majesty’s frigate . 
Bristol, and sitting up till four in the morning to 
compose a sermon for the next day’s service. 
The chaplain, though indisposed, got up and went 
into the great cabin, where he so handled the 
zealous lord in a smart and short discourse that 
he went out in great wrath, and although he put 
up a good fight and tried to square the ship’s 
carpenter to fit up his cabin for the purposes of 
divine worship, “the reverend lord’s Sunday 
work came to nothing.” There is Peterborough 
in Spain vindicating the sanctity of life that is 
the right of wounded men: “A party of con- 
valescent English soldiers had, on the morning 
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of Peterborough’s arrival, been murdered by the 
Campilio villagers, and in the church clothes were 
recognized which had belonged to the victims. On 
the evidence he hanged the sacristan to his own 
knocker, and then galloped to a hole on the hill- 
side down which he heard the bodies had been flung, 
in time to rescue one wounded soldier who had 
clung to the side of the rock.” There is Peter- 
borough in London, keen on politics and indiffer- 
ent to his environment; Swift describes the 
scene: “Lord Peterborough yesterday called 
‘me into a butcher’s shop, and there he talked 
deep politics. He desired me to dine with him 
to-day at the Globe in the Strand. He said he 
would show me very clearly how to get to Spain. 
I went accordingly, and saw him among half a 
dozen lawyers and attorneys and hangdogs, 
signing deeds and stuff before his journey, for 
he goes to-morrow to Vienna. I sat among that 
scurvy company till after four, but heard nothing 
of Spain.” You get a glimpse of him leaving 
town after the Lords had presented an address 
to the Queen expressing their admiration for his 
. many great and eminent services: he drove 
home, “only pausing at a poulterer’s to select 
a fat chicken for his dinner.” Lord Lansdowne 
happened to be passing as he was selecting his 
bird and was invited to accompany him and dine 
upon it and a bottle of claret, and he is the autho- 
rity for the story. And there is the best known, 
possibly apocryphal story of how he was driving 
along the Strand one wet day and saw a dancing 
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master picking his way through the mud. The 
dancing master was gaily apparelled, and wore 
pearl-coloured silk stockings. “In a freak of 
mad, malicious humour out he dashed, sword 
in hand, at the frightened pedestrian, whose 
flight he directed among the miriest puddles. 
When he was tired of the chase he quietly re- 
turned to his chariot and resumed his course as 
if nothing had happened.” And after his second 
marriage Lady Hervey gives us one pen sketch 
which bears the very impress of truth. “ Lord 
Peterborough has been here” (that is, in Bath) 
| “for some time, though by his dress one would 

believe he had not designed to make any stay, 
for he wears boots all day, and, as I hear, must 
do so, having brought no shoes with him. It is 
a comical sight to see him with his blue ribbon 
and star and a cabbage under each arm, or a 
chicken in his hand, which, after he himself has 
purchased at market, he carries home for his 
dinner.” 

These are only a few of many vivid little 
sketches of Lord Peterborough by himself, but 
as we have said there are few pictures showing 
him and his wife together. They appear for a 
brief moment in 1723, the year after their mar- 
riage, and while “ Miss Robinson ” was still upon 
the stage, which her husband did not insist on 
her abandoning directly he, had made her his 
wife. The opera company was performing at 
Bath, and an Italian singer named Senesino 
insulted her at rehearsal. “ She appealed to 
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Peterborough, who was near at hand. Boiling 
with rage at the affront to his unacknowledged 
wife, he publicly caned the offender, who under- 
stood his station too well to struggle with a lord, 
and was compelled to beg Anastasia’s pardon on 
his knees.” Of course gossip waxed eager over 
the story, and Philip Stanhope, as he then was, 
since better known as Lord Chesterfield, made 
merry at Peterborough’s expense, calling him 
an old Don Quixote, with the result that Peter- 
borough called him out, and a duel was only pre- 
vented by both being bound over to keep the 
peace. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu told her 
sister about it in one of her letters, adding the 
malicious comment, “ Would any one believe 
that Miss Robinson is at the same time a prude 
and a kept mistress ? °” The scandal hurt “ Miss 
Robinson” the more cruelly because she was 
debarred from explaining her real position, and 
it led to her finally quitting the stage. 

The next picture is a happier one, inasmuch as it 
shows Lady Peterborough receiving formal recog- 
nition as her “very awful husband’s ” wife ; 
but it bears date 1735, when she had tolerated 
an invidious position for thirteen years. Peter- 
borough had been injured seriously by that over- 
turning of his coach, and as he advanced in years 
he suffered much from stone for which he neg- 
lected to use remedies. In this year, 1785, he 
was told that an operation was necessary, and 
that afterwards he must winter abroad. His 
wife had never yet travelled with him, and could 
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only do so now as his wife, so he decided to 
recognize her formally and at once. He arranged 
the tableau with one eye on the gallery, as was 
his way. A Mr. Stephen Poyntz, who was tutor 
to Prince William, later known in connexion 
with Culloden, had married Peterborough’s niece 
and lived in rooms over the gateway of St. 
James’s Palace. “ Peterborough borrowed the 
apartment. To it he summoned all his near 
relatives, who found there Anastasia. When 
they were assembled he addressed them in a set 
discourse. He described an ideal woman, a 
charming companion, a guardian angel in sick- 
ness. Long years since it had been his happiness 
to win, and he had ever rejoiced in winning, such 
a woman for his wife. His shame was to have 
omitted, from unpardonable vanity, to acknow- 
ledge her. Then turning to her, all unconscious 
as she had been of the meaning of the gathering, 
he took her by the hand and presented her to 
his kinsfolk as the Countess of Peterborough. 
Overwhelmed with the tardy announcement she 
fainted, and was borne unconscious from the 
room.” 

- They went to Bristol in order that he might 
be operated on by a surgeon whose reputation 
stood high, and there, to avoid any possible gues- 
tion about the legality of the previous marriage, 
they were married again. After the marriage, 
and the day after the operation, they drove to 
Bath, where he published the news of his marriage 
by calling aloud in the Rooms for the Countess 
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of Peterborough’s chair. Thence they travelled 
to his favourite home, Bevis Mount, a “ wild, 
romantic cottage overlooking Itchen Ferry,” near 
Southampton. Peterborough wished to put his 
affairs in order before starting on his continental 
journey, and above all he was anxious to put 
Bevis Mount into perfect order for his wife’s 
enjoyment after he should be dead. Pope, his 
old and constant friend, was at Bevis Mount 
twice this year, once before the operation, and 
once in August, when the end was unmistakably 
at hand. A letter from Pope to Martha Blount 
describes Peterborough’s vivacity and courage, 
and his enthusiasm in his plans for the future of 
the wife he loved so much. But at night he 
heard him crying out for help, and next day saw 
him faint twice in the garden, although later he sat 
at dinner with ten people and was the brightest of 
them all. “It is impossible to conceive how 
much his heart is above his condition. He is 
dying every hour, and obstinate to do whatever 
he has a mind to; a man never born to die like 
other men, any more than to live like- them.” 
Even in these latest hours one can see the man 
whom Anastasia Robinson married because she 
loved him. 

Pope debated the idea of accompanying his 
friend and his wife, but the two went alone. 
Peterborough’s last action was characteristic : 
he gave Pope the watch which Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy had presented to him, saying that his 
friend would now have something to put him 
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every day in mind of him. Then he drove once 
more with his wife to Bristol, and thence took 
ship for Lisbon, where six days after his arrival 
he died. Lady Peterborough closed his eyes, 
and brought his body back to England to rest 
in the Mordaunt vault at Turvey in Bedfordshire, 
which had belonged to the family since the days 
of the first Plantagenets. The rest of her long 
life—she lived to be eighty-eight—was passed 
at Bevis Mount, with occasional visits to the 
Duchess of Portland, daughter of the Lady 
Oxford who had been the sole witness of her first 
marriage to her much loved and only husband. 
“ A very dear friend, which is Lady Peterborow,” 
is one reference to her in the Duchess’s letters, 

and the testimony is unanimous that she held 
the unqualified esteem of the class into which 
she had entered by marriage. 

And so we leave her, a widow of excellent 
principles, as Mrs. Delany assures us, with perhaps 
one single regret—that she burned the three 
manuscript volumes of autobiographical notes 
compiled by her unrepentant husband in his 
later life. She deemed it too compromising to 
his reputation. There is a statement that Peter- 
borough boasted in it that he had committed 
three capital crimes before he was twenty, and 
we are quite prepared to believe it. The journal 
intime of such a man as Peterborough must have 
been a work for which the world would gladly 
have exchanged any untold quantity of far more 
edifying productions of the human intellect. It 
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is lamentable that a man of so many and varied 
gifts did not include some system of stenography 
or cypher writing among his accomplishments, 
by which he might have eluded his fond wife’s 
jealous care for his reputation and been deciphered 
by a later age for its vast entertainment. But 
if we regret the holocaust we must acknowledge 
that she was consistent with herself when she 
made it, and we cannot reproach her. That diary 
must have contained much that would offend a 
woman so pure, so dignified and so devoted as 
Anastasia Robinson, just as surely as there was 
much in the life and character of its author that 
she was able to admire, to respect and to love. 
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§ ii. Tur Ducurss or BOLTON 


It is a decorous figure of proper dignity and 
meekness combined that the Countess of Peter- 
borough presents at the head of the procession 
of actresses whose coronets gleam in the candle- 
light and whose crimson trains move in velvet 
silence over the waxed floors of these ancient 
corridors down which we are looking now. She 
shows as a mute but sufficient justification of all 
future noblemen who may imitate her gartered 

-lord in his defiance of convention and his proud 
assumption of his right to choose his wife where 
he will. 


Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite tela— 


That is the message we fancy we read in her 
beautiful eyes, not as a frenzied appeal, but as 
a calm challenge, and malice is hushed until she 
has passed out of sight through the distant doors. 

And then the brief silence of homage is broken. 
“ Her Grace the Duchess of Bolton ” is announced, 
and at once a ripple of amusement plays over 
the expectant throng, kindly enough for the 
most part, but not unwilling to hear what malice 
may have to say. For this is Polly Peachum, 
Pretty Polly, whose figure greets you from every 
fan shop and eyery print shop in the town, and 
who drew the public to the theatre in such crowds 
at the time when Mr. Gay’s Opera had such an 
astonishing success, that she had to be guarded 
home by an escort of trusty friends. 
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“ But who was she, my dear?” 

And therewith our informant, premising that 
he is perfectly acquainted with every remarkable 
passage of her life, proceeds with his tale which 
we confess we have found vastly amusing, Wong 
we ought to be shocked no doubt. 

For her mother was not of a very scrupulous 
conscience, and having bestowed her first affec- 
tions upon a gallant sailor, Beswick by name, 
then a Lieutenant of a Man of War, was impru- 
dent enough to “ pay the Sacrifice of Love before 
she performed the Ecclesiastical Ceremony.” 
Whether the Lieutenant ever intended to allow 
her to perform it with him is a question that may 
or may not have been discussed ; but in any case, 
he was called to his ship before he had made an 
honest woman of her, but also before his passion 
for her was exhausted, as a letter from him that 
has survived abundantly testifies. 


“Your Beauty, Madam, which was once my 
Delight is now my Torment; since I am deny’d 
the happy Opportunities which have given us 
such inexpressible Felicity ; And as a predomi- 
nant Love naturally runs us into Jealousy, give 
me Leave to fear, and give me Leave to advise. 
I know, Madam, that not a few will expect to 
make an Advantage of my Absence: and as you 
have Beauty to attract the most Noble, I dread 
lest your Weakness should be overcome by gay 
Appearances, Gold and Importunities. There 
are as many Hazards at Land as at Sea, and a 

neat Vessel (such as you are) may be stranded, 
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run down, or split in the twinkling of the Moon, 
if you have not a Hand at the Stern, and your 
Eye to the Compass. Therefore, my Dear, be 
careful... .” 


It is sad that the value of such excellent advice 
should be discounted by facts revealed in the 
ensuing pages of the letter, which establish this 
academic moralist as a warning, and not an 
ensample, to all other Lieutenants of the Royal 
Navy. He proceeds to recommend his monna 
innominata to withdraw twenty or thirty miles 
into the country, not in order to escape the 
temptation of the Noble and the Rich, but to 
stay there until she can come up to town and 
“ rejoyce with her Friends that she has recover'd 
from her Fit of Sickness.” As for the future, 
he can only bind himself by solemn protestations 
to make provision both for her “ and it,” if he 
lives to return home, until which time it is im- 
possible for him to be more than he is, her sincere 
Slave. Decidedly, not the letter of an Anthony 
or Senanus, but a very human little document 
all the same. 

But we must not forget the Post-Scriptum. 


“ If Hans-en-Kelder should ripen into a living 
Monument of our Loves, call it Porteus, if a Boy ; 
if a girl, Lavinia. And now, adieu, my Dear, 
for two long tedious Years.” 


And that is the last. our gossip ever heard of 
Pretty Polly’s father. 
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For Lavinia it was, and it was Lavinia who 
exactly twenty years later, in 1728, created the 
part of Polly Peachum in The Beggars’ Opera. 

Of Lieutenant Beswick, R.N., her mother, 
also, seems to have heard nothing more, and 
philosophically decided to perform the Ecclesias- 
tical Ceremony with somebody else. Accord- 
ingly, while the living monument of her early 
love was still an infant, she married one Fenton’ 
in the Old Bailey, who, having given his name 
to the mother, found it more respectable to lend 
it to her child, with the result that Lavinia Fenton 
became her recognized name. Mrs. Fenton was 
a woman of a “ popular spirit,” and soon after 
her marriage removed to Charing Cross, where 
she set up a Coffee-House that came to be much 
frequented by fine gentlemen. 

It is pleasant to reflect that Fenton’s goodness 
to the little terrae filia was speedily rewarded by 
the attraction to his house of lucrative custom. 
For the child was not only of a lively vivacious 
spirit and a promising beauty who soon became 
a plaything for the Fops; almost as soon as 
she could speak she discovered a native talent 
for singing, in a voice already simple and melo- 
dious and that promised to be fine, and with 
a correctness of ear so extraordinary that it 
could not fail to bring her into notice. At the 
early age of seven she sang such little catches as 
she had learnt from the Humming Beaux, inter- 
spersed, as was well, though perhaps a little 
surprising, with the more elevated strains of her 
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mamma, and the exhibition of this precocious 
talent never failed to afford an agreeable diver- 
sion to Mr. Fenton’s customers. One of them 
was a comedian belonging to the Old House, a 

' man of talent himself no doubt and certainly of 
good judgment, for he took a great deal of pains 
with the little maid, and instead of introducing 
her to the Italian method of singing, then just 
being introduced into England, taught her simple 
Airs and Ballads, as a singer of which she after- 
wards became supreme. 

This was not a child to remain happy within 
the bounds of her present narrow fortune; she 
must be educated; and so she was sent to a 
boarding school, where one is sorry to hear she 
proved not incapable of behaving on occasion 
like a little cat. She had an utter aversion for 
one of the other young Misses, for instance, who, 
playing in the garden, happened to drop a letter. 
Lavinia picked it up without being observed, and 
found that it was a first letter from an unknown 
admirer, to the effect that he was dying for her 
and would be at the outward gate about sunset. 
Scraps of paper, it will be observed, are not the 
new device of modern dramatists. The lament- 
able thing is that Lavinia condescended to sneak- 
ing in order to gratify her dislike of her “ Co- 
temporary.” She informed the Lady Governante 
that Miss —— had a Billet Deaux delivered to 
her making an assignation for the evening, with 
the result that all the young ladies were sent up 
to bed. “Private reasons ” were alleged, and 
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the general order was explained as being designed 
to prevent any one taking umbrage at another’s 
liberty. No one was excepted but the traitor, 
who, unknown to the rest, was admitted to the 
door in the dusk of the evening and had the 
pleasure of seeing “the dying Slave” indulging 
in a mood and behaving in a manner that our 
later age has labelled Byronic. 

But it didn’t end there. Lavinia gave the love- 
sick swain his own letter, and assured him he was 
disdained. Then she complimented him on his 
physical appearance and his epistolary style, and 
recommended him to keep up his courage and 
ty again. If he would write another letter and 
give it to her next Sunday in Church, she would 
carry it to the proper destination and see what 
she could do to thaw the other lady’s heart. 
So agreed, so done ; let our friend go on with the 
story. 

“On the Sunday following, the Gentleman 
came provided with a second Epistle; and tho’ 
he endeavour’d to give it to Polly in the Way to 
Church, he had not the Opportunity, without 
being seen.” It would appear from this that 
“ crocodiles ”? date back to the days of the early 
Georges. “ However, he took Care to place him- 
self at the Door of the Pew into which they went, 
and Polly took Care to be ready to receive the 
Billet. But the Mischief of it was, the Spark ogling 
the Lady that had set his Heart on Fire, caused - 
“her to take Notice of him and might believe 
him to be the Person who sent her the Letter 
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she had lost: and what might reasonably confirm 
her in the Truth of such a Suspicion, she observed, 
that whilst his Eyes were attentively fix’d on 
her, he deliver’d a Letter to Polly unseal’d, care- 
lessly wrapt up and without Directions ; and 
_ she getting up to receive it, as her proper Right, 
or to be inform’d of her Mistake by Polly, an 
unmerciful merry Thought came into Polly’s 
Head, the Prosecution of which put the Gentle- 
man in the Utmost Confusion, damp’d the Ex- 
pectation of the Lady, and gave Polly the most 
agreeable Diversion that a young Girl (too young 
to be acquainted with Love, and yet old enough 
for Fancy) could be capable of receiving ; for 
what did this unlucky pretty little witty Devil 
do, but hand it forwards; so that in less than 
two Minutes, the poor expiring Lover had the 
Mortification to see it in the clumsy Fist of the 
Clerk, who gave it to the Parson, who was pro- 
“vided for receiving Billets of another Nature.” 

Pretty, yes; and little Devil, by all means; 
but. witty, no. We must wait for a little better 
evidence before we can concede the wit. 

It was while she was still at this same board- 
ing school, and although she was barely thirteen, 
that she first became acquainted with love. A 
gallant spark of the Inner Temple met her at a 
Ball—there does not seem to have been any 
cloistral seclusion in this seminary for young 
ladies—and lost his heart to her. His applica- 
tions, written and spoken too, affected her so far 
as to make her encourage the servant. to accept 
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his bribes to admit him into the garden where 
she often met him for an hour’s conversation. 
And here she fell as deeply in love with the 
Templar as he had done with her. But instinct 
and prudence kept her safe as yet, and eventually 
the Templar left her, having ascertained by pri- 
vate inquiry that her birth and fortune were such 
as would only bring disgrace on his family ; 
which, in view of her later history, would seem 
to suggest that Templars were more fastidious 
then than Dukes. Nevertheless, this was some- 
thing deeper than a silly schoolgirl’s flirtation. 
The child lost her spirits and her vivacity, and 
actually left the school and rejoined her mother, 
who had left Charing Cross by this time and was 
established once more in the Old Bailey. 

She could hardly have chosen a refuge more 
_ perilous to the preservation of her good character. 
Mrs. Fenton had love affairs of her own, and was 
well aware of the fortune her daughter carried 
in her face. She even entered into negotiations 
for its transfer, and was still engaged in discus- 
sions to this end when her daughter took the 
matter into her own hands, threw her bonnet over 
the mill, and on a Friday in the year 1725 drove 
out of the Old Bailey in the private coach of a 
Portuguese nobleman who was her only favourite. 

The old scandal is only revived here because 
it gives an opportunity to bring out the generosity 
and the loyalty that characterized the girl. For 
the Portuguese nobleman, who promised to make 
provision for her suitable to the merits of so fine 
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a creature, lavished gifts upon her until his funds 
were exhausted, with the result that he got into 
debt, and falling into the hands of some severe 
creditors, was arrested and lodged in the Fleet. 
Had Lavinia been only a mercenary little wanton 
this might have been the end of her liaison with 
her first protector. But that was not her view 
of life. “She went and lived within a Door or 
two of Cowpland’s, the great Soap-boilers, in 
the Old Bailey,” and taking her lover’s misfor- 
tunes to heart, visited him and begged him to 
tell her how she might be serviceable to him. 
He told her not to fret, as he could wait where 
he was with patience till he could have money 
remitted to him from his own country. Meantime 
she must take her pleasure in the town, but if 
she would give him an hour or two now and then 
it would make his confinement tolerable, and he 
would be her devoted servant if he lived to enjoy 
liberty again. Without more ado, and without 
saying another word to him, she went away, sold 
all the rings and jewels and other presents he had 
given her, purchased his freedom, and gave him 
enough money to take him back to his foreign 
home. 

A good heart, evidently, this heart of Miss 
Lavinia Fenton, and at her present age of seven- 
teen we can see already how her wit is developing 
as well. There is her letter to the mercer’s 
apprentice who lived upon Ludgate Hill. This 
knight of the yard-stick saw her one night at the 
playhouse and lost his heart at once. “ After 
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the Play was over he watch’d her into a Coach, 
and lest he should miss of her in a Throng of 
Whirlegigs, he very orderly got up behind and 
was soon set down at her Door in the Old Bailey.” 
A practical lover, this. Yet fears and doubts 
distressed him. Perhaps she was married already, 
and if she were not, how would she receive the 
advances of a lad not yet out of his apprentice- 
ship? In the morning he found out that she 
was a single woman, not overburdened with for- 
tune, and was mightily heartened thereat; for 
he had a pretty handsome estate to come into 
at twenty-one—he had his own shop soon after, 
near the Royal Exchange—and many a worse 
husband than he would make is picked up every 
day. So the next day he called in due form. 
Polly received him like a gentleman. She was 
really pleased by his candour and honour, but 
there were private reasons which would keep 
her from the married state. He urged his cause 
so eloquently that she relented to the extent of 
admitting him into a platonic association. She 
told him plainly that her heart was disposed of 
already—she did not say it was in the Fleet— 
and that he must not hope ever to be given a 
closer intimacy, but if he would promise not to 
be silly—is not that what girls say nowadays ? 
they probably said much the same two hundred 
years ago—she would be glad to give him her 
company. Of course he promised eagerly, and 
for some time they met every day, went walks 
together, and maintained a pretty, innocent 
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friendship which must have been a happy memory 
to the good mercer in after years. But at the 
time the boy did not find it enough. He could 
not conquer his passion, and Lavinia found that 
the conclusion of the association might be 
attended with dreadful results. So she said he 
must come to her house no more. 

Of course he wrote to her, the appeal and the 
protest of every passionate lover, couched in the 
high-flown language of the age and adorned with 
quotations from Mr. Dryden. Her reply shows 
character. 


“ Sir, Your seeming Sincerity induc'd me to 
shew you some Respect, it’s true: but I never 
entertain’d you so as you could have the least 
Prospect of making me your Wife, nor could I 
with Honour give you any Hopes that Way ; 
forasmuch as I am too deeply engag’d with an- 
other, to admit of your Proposals: For which 
Reason I frequently intimated to you, that your 
Desires could not with any Possibility be granted ; 
and upon your still pursuing your Addresses, I 
was obliged to give you an abrupt Denial: 


Then, Sir, no more your fond Desires pursue, 
Since I, with Honour, can't comply with you, 
Heav'ns bless you in some other Choice : 
Adieu. 
LAVINIA.” 


And so she made an-end of that friend. Many a 
friendship has been ended with firmness far Hes: 
kind. 
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It was now the eve of her appearance in the 
firmament of the stage. Her qualifications for 
the Playhouse were her voice, her imagination, 
her spirit, her good memory and her graceful 
figure. Lavinia Fenton had charm, and that is 
sufficient armoury even for an ugly. woman, 
which “ Pretty Polly” was not. Her wit and 
her sense helped her over the last barrier before 
the stage door. 

Another of her very many admirers was an 
“ empty Fop,” a young libertine of very high 
rank, who offered her any terms short of marriage 
if she would go down to a little village of his near 
Richmond in Yorkshire and lead a cloistered 
life with him. Lavinia laughed him away, put- 
ting an end to him also in verse. ? 


Vain Fop, to court me to a rural Life, 

Let him reserve that Usage for a Wife. 

A Mistress, sure, may claim more Liberty, 
Unbound by Nature, and by Law she’s free. 
Monster! Thy Country Cottage I disdain, 

In London let me live, and let me reign ; 

The Seat of Pleasure, where we, unconfin’d, 
Delight the Body, and improve the Mind. 

To Park we range, where Youth and Beauty shines, 
There we intrigue and manage brave Designs. - 
Give me a Play, a Ball, a Masquerade, 

_And let who will enjoy your lonesome Shade, 
Lavinia for more noble ends was made. 

Let some fond Wench to your wild Village run, 
And, tho’ a Mistress, be a cloyster’d Nun. 
Curious of Worth I prize my Freedom more, 
Than to withdraw like an abandon'd W.: » 


Not poetry, indeed, but the lines were good enough 
D 
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to be handed round the Town, and the Town is 
very ready to like those who amuse it. Another 
nobleman got hold of a copy and showed it to 
the Manager of the New Theatre in the Hay- 
market, to whom he also introduced the author, 
with the result that she was given an engagement, 
and her chance. Mr. Huddy had just been 
turned out of the Playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and he was given a benefit at the New 
Theatre. This was in March, 1726, the play 
chosen being The Orphan, or the Unhappy 
Marriage. Lavinia was cast for Onimia, and 
although it was not a singing part, and this was 
her first appearance as an actress, she scored an 
instant success and much applause, accompanied, 
as was then the custom, by some valuable 
presents. ; 

One does not quite understand why Mr. Good- 
win, in his article on Lavinia Fenton in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, should dismiss 
as “ clearly apocryphal ” the letter addressed to 
her after this occasion by the young ensign. He 
will only admit that it is delightfully absurd. 
For our part we should like to believe that the 
man really lived who would begin his first letter 
to an unknown lady with the words “ Madam, 
you may be a Person of Honour, for ought I 
know to the contrary.” Lavinia would have 
enjoyed that, too. Of course the writer did not 
get—did not expect to get—any reply from 
her. When the army means business its tactical 
operations begin on other lines, 
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Five weeks later she played Cherry Boniface 
in Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem, sharing a 
benefit with an actor named Gilbert. She pleased 
the patrons of the theatre so well that she was 
promoted to a company of young comedians who 
acted twice a week during that summer season 
at the Playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and 
intercession was made with the Manager, Rich, 
to take her into the house as a stated actress at 
the fixed salary of fifteen shillings a week. 

“ At once she became the most celebrated 
Toast in Town, gaining new Admirers every Time 
she appear’d on the Stage, and Persons of the 
highest Rank and Quality made Love to her; 
insomuch,” says our gossip, “ that by the presents 
she has received she lives in Ease and Plenty, 
keeps her Servants, and appears abroad in as 
much magnificence as a Lady.” 

The 29th of January, 1728, was the day of the 
first production of The Beggars’ Opera, which 
remains one of the sensational successes_in the 
history of the English stage. It took London by 
storm, swept England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, and was attempted by every species of 
performers, from the Theatres Royal to barns 
and puppet shows. Macklin records that sixty- 
two years later, in 1790, it was played at Barn- 
staple, when Macheath had but one eye, Polly 
but one arm, the songs were supported in the 
orchestra by a man who whistled the tunes, and 
the manager could not read. It was a play that 
made the reputation and the fortune of every one 
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concerned in it, carrying success, according to 
Swift, in the peculiar merit of its writing wherein 
the point of humour is exactly hit. At the 
moment of its first production the political allu- 
sions were caught at once, the reference to the 
quarrel between Lord Townshend and Sir Robert 
Walpole in particular throwing the house into 
convulsions of applause. 

But we must focus our attention on the Duchess 
of Bolton as the audience did on Polly Peachum 
that January night, getting on for two hundred 
years ago. It had an unbroken run of sixty- 


. three nights, a record then, until the 9th of 


March, and Miss Fenton was the rage. “ Polly, 
who was before unknown, is now in so high vogue 
that I am in doubt whether her-Fame does not 
surpass that of the Opera itself,” Gay wrote to 
Swift when sending him her picture in “ metzo- 
tinto,” the one by “Jack” Ellys, mezzotinted 
by Faber. And it is good to know that Polly 
was not spoiled. Mr. Fenton was in mean cir- 
cumstances, and Polly was able to allow him a 
decent maintenance now. She did so, not as an 
act of charity, but as if it were his due as her real 
father, and with a generous graciousness that 
saved his self-respect. 

| And there, somewhere in the boxes, in which 
none but people of independent fortune and 
avowed rank and situation sat, His Grace of Bolton 
might have been seen nightly, a man of forty- 
three now, a notorious buck and gallant about 
town,-and by no means a fool as Hervey con- 
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temptuously calls him. Not a fool, that is to 
say, in the sense of being brainless, though 
unwise, perhaps, in his persistent opposition of 
Walpole, and a certain cantankerousness of 
disposition which made him importunate and 
troublesome without occasion. While he was 
still a schoolboy in Yorkshire his master wrote 
to his father to tell him that his son, then Lord 
Winchester, refused to be governed, played 
truant, and would not work; he “takes what 
liberty hee thinks fitt upon all occasions,” and 
that seems to have remained his rule of life. 
He had had an interesting enough career, doing 
the grand tour, of course, serving as a volunteer 
in Portugal, and sitting in the House of Commons 
for a dozen years till he was summoned to the 
House of Lords as Lord Basing five years or 
so before his father’s death. He had been Colonel 
of the royal regiment of horse-guards, and held 
appointments about the Court, and both before 
and after his succession to the Dukedom of Bolton 
in 1722 he had had a full life. 

So here he is in the boxes, with his eyes glued 
upon Polly Peachum, and heartily wishing his 
wife in heaven, where alone her virtues can be 
appreciated. He had been married to her for 
fifteen years already, many more than enough 
since she had not fulfilled a Duchess’s first duty 
and given her lord an heir. And here is this 
enchanting creature, kneeling to her father and, 
in a voice that brings a sob to every throat, 
appealing to him to spare her lover. 
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Oh! ponder well—be not severe ; 
So save a wretched wife! 

For on the rope that hangs my dear 
Depends poor Polly’s life. 


Simple enough in all conscience, but it was too 
much for the Duke. And the next news that 
really matters is told by Swift on the 6th of the 
following July. “The Duke of Bolton has run 
away with Polly Peachum, having settled four 
hundred per year on her during pleasure, and 
upon disagreement two hundred more.” And 
this highly improper couple never separated 
again until twenty-six years later death parted 
them. 

In 1728, of course, there was still the Duchess, 
“ crammed with virtue and good qualities,” says 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and yet “ despised 
by her husband and laughed at by the public.” 
What is the matter with some of these virtuous 
women? And here again, Lady Mary proceeds, 
is Polly, “ bred in an ale-house and produced on 
the stage, finding the way to be esteemed. So 
useful is early experience.” 

All that the Duchess could do by way of re- 
taliation was to live as long as possible, and this 
she continued to do until 1751, extracting what 
satisfaction she could from the reflection that 
Polly was not a person to be mentioned in virtuous 
society, and that her sons, of whom she bore three, 
were all illegitimate. Meantime, the Duke was 
travelling about the Continent with Miss Fenton, 
in the last year of the Duchess’s life actually 
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carrying a parson about with him, ready to marry 
him to his Polly the very moment the virtuous 
Annie should expire. She died on the 20th of 
September, and on the 21st of October, 1751, Miss 
Lavinia Fenton became actually Duchess of 
Bolton, and takes her place legitimately in this 
gallery of Peeresses of the Stage. 

It is doubtless a highly improper story as read 
by the pietist, but it has its redeeming gualities 
and, beyond guestion, its romance. Look at 
Hogarth’s picture, and you will see Polly kneeling, 
in her dress simple as a Quaker’s, and singing 
the ballad that won her the Duke who is gazing 
at her from the box on the right-hand side. That 
is the passionate lover of 1728. In 1751 Hogarth 
painted the Duke again, just after his second 
marriage; he is a “fair, white-wigged, old 
fashioned gallant ” now, but a passionate love 
still, and one is very glad that he was enabled tc 
place on the head of his faithful companion the 
coronet that must have symbolised so much to 
her. He must have been a happy man that day, 
and she a very happy, rather tearful woman. 

Her married life only lasted three years. The 
Duke died on the 26th of August, 1754, and lies 
buried at Basing. All his real and personal estate 
he bequeathed to his dear and well-beloved wife, 
whom he made his whole and sole executrix, and 
whom alone he mentioned in his will. He had 
made ample provision for his three sons during 
his lifetime, but as they were illegitimate the title 
passed to his brother. 
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The Duchess lived nearly nine years more. 
She died at West Combe Park, Greenwich, on 
the 24th of January, 1760, and is buried in St. 
Alphege’s Church there. 
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§ ii. Tur COUNTESS oF DERBY 


Eschatology is a brave word, comprising sub- 
jects more interesting than any this world has 
to offer to human speculation; and high among 
these is the question whether personality endures 
beyond the grave. 

This, with much respect, is not an irrelevant 
divagation outside our scope—not a gratuitous 
introduction of matter into the wrong place, 
which is, old style, parliamentary language mean- 
ing mud. For it is the function of literature to 
show the things of time against a background 
of eternity, and it is one of the charms of liter- 
ature that her most effective teaching is done 
incidentally, not dogmatically. Literature be- 
lieves in the “ divine innuendo,” and literature 
is right. 

And so it happens that from these faint echoes 
of the past one such innuendo is conveyed to us 
now. ‘These beautiful women upon whom. we 
are looking, through the large lens of a telescope 
as it were, move in the far distance upon an equal 
footing, considered as historical figures. They 
did live, they did love and awaken love, they 
did laugh and weep and move laughter and tears, 
they did marry and die. We can gather anec- 
dotes, kindly and unkindly, about them from 
the lips of those who knew them, and, if we will, 
we are free to imagine that their ghosts still 
haunt the theatres and the palaces which they. 
adorned so much. But apart from, and in 
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addition to this, we come to notice how the per- 
sonality of some of them gradually acquires a 
clearer distinctiveness than that of others, and 
this quite irrespective of the quantity and im- 
portance of the facts we may be able to ascertain 
about them. The facts may be few and trivial, 
not adequate for the construction of a story of 
their life which could have any value as historical 
record; nevertheless, we find that their per- 
sonality has impressed us with a much more 
definite idea of what_ manner of women they 
were than we have been able to form of many 
of their contemporaries whose names stud the 
pages of the memoirs and letters and intimate 
journals and newspapers of their day. And we 
form our estimate of the dead woman from the 
impression made upon us by the living person- 
ality and—that’s how we came to begin with the 
brave word eschatology, subtly lured to the 
opening of its dim and endless vistas by Elizabeth, 
second wife of the twelfth Earl of Derby. 

« Since the days of the notorious Polly Fenton, 
Miss Farren is the first of the Children of Thespis 
who has arrived at the dignity of a Peerage; 
the first who, after emerging from poverty and 
obscurity, and arriving at the summit of her pro- 
fession as an Actress, has had the good fortune 
to be transferred from the mimic grandeur of the 
Stage to the real splendours of a Court. A nar- 
ration, therefore, of the circumstances of her 
birth, and the early events of her life, must prove 
entertaining to all who take pleasure in contem- 
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plating the progress of celebrated Characters ; and 
the more so as so many contradictory accounts 
have been given of her life.” 

With these innocent-seeming words Petronius 
Arbiter, Esquire, began his Memoirs of the present 
Countess of Derby, with, as motto, the ingenuous 
query Ridentem dicere verum Quid vetat? Had 
this professional satirist lived a hundred years 
later he would have been supplied with an answer 
by her ladyship’s solicitors ; it is not easy to under- 
stand how even then he was not compelled by 
her husband, or some one of her friends, to 
exchange the “ garret ” from which he addressed 
his work to the town for any asylum for the hope- 
lessly crippled which may have been provided 
at that period by the benevolent laws of this coun- 
try. Petronius Arbiter, Esquire, in short, ought 
to have been horse-whipped. All that actually 
happened was the preparation and publication 
of an authorized denial of his statements and an 
official version of the facts which he had garbled. 
The “ memoirs” ran into a fifth edition in the 
year of their first appearance, despite zealous 
efforts made to suppress them, and accordingly 
in this same year, 1797, there was published an 
anonymous brochure entitled The Testimony of 
Truth to Exalted Merit: or a Biographical Sketch 
of the Right Honourable the Countess of Derby: 
in refutation of a false and scandalous libel. ‘These 
two publications constitute the largest part of 
the material available for the story of her lady- 
ship’s private career up to the date of her mar- 
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riage; set one against the other, and adjusted 
in the light of casual references to her and her 
affairs found elsewhere, they have furnished the 
substance of this brief narrative. A sufficient 
quantity of truth can be extracted to satisfy 
legitimate demands; and it is at once amusing 
and instructive to observe how different a com- 
plexion can be put upon the same thing by 
' different people actuated by different motives.: 

“ Her father began his career in life by hammer- 
ing drugs in a mortar for an Apothecary in the 
County of Cork.” 

That is ‘the first “impudent assertion” of 
the “lying slanderer.” 

This is how a “ feeble hand, under the guidance 
of a warm heart, indignantly glowing at the 
malevolence of a hireling scribbler,” represents 
the same fact :— 

“The father of Lady Derby was a native of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, and served a regular 
apprenticeship to a Surgeon and Apothecary in 
the City of Cork, where he afterwards settled 
and practised with reputation.” 

A rather pretty example of the suggestio falsi 
discovered, but Petronius Arbiter, Esquire, scores 
the next trick because his opponent makes the 
mistake of employing suppressio veri. The Tes- 
limony proceeds :— 

“He was descended of a respectable, though 
not of an opulent family ; and both his education 
and profession, independent of his personal man- 
ners, infer that he was a gentleman by birth. 
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He married early in life, the daughter of Mr. 
Wright, an eminent Brewer at Liverpool, who 
lived on his own estate, but being too generous 
in his disposition, and keeping too hospitable 
a table, he greatly distressed his circumstances 
and injured_his family, which was not a small 
one.” 

The impression obviously intended to be con- 
veyed is of a cultivated, happy-tempered, rather 
irresponsible general practitioner, enjoying the 
good things of to-day without taking thought for 
the morrow, and cheerily begetting one child 
after another until they attained the number 
of the stars in the hair of the Blessed Da- 
mozel. His character, we are assured with 
emphasis, was recollected with gratitude by his 
family, and with esteem by his acquaintance, 
as a man of probity, urbanity, and pleasantness. 
We are to think of him as belonging to the type 
that is instantly recognized in Mrs. Nickleby’s 
husband or Major Pendennis’s brother; and we 
are to deplore his early death for the personal 
sorrow it caused his widow and children and not 
blame him too harshly for the distressful circum- 
stances in which he left them. 

Zeal is a dangerous quality for the advocate. 
In his professional capacity counsel should have 
no real emotions, while being able to simulate 
all. If he even once allows his own forensic 
ardour to warm him into the least glow of real 
moral indignation it is long odds that he will 
say too much, That happens here. 
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“Mr. Farren had undoubtedly his failings as 
well as other men, but he is remembered not to 
have been the character which the licentious hand 
of the Hireling has described him. He was of a 
free and convivial disposition, it is true; but 
he was not the beastly slave of his intemper- 
ance.” 

There is the word too much. A case-hardened 
judge turns over his notes to find the reason for 
so much heat. It is all very well for counsel to . 
continue, “though he had his imperfections, 
- he was yet entitled to esteem for his many vir- 

tues.” That, the Court accepts as a matter of 
course. But who said “ beastly slave of intem- 
perance”? We understood that the gentleman 
was a respectable medical man, recollected with 
gratitude and esteem as a man of probity and 
urbanity. Recall Petronius Arbiter, Esquire. 

And up bobs the perky Hireling, with a circum- 
stantial story, and evidence to support it, that 
finally disposes of the medical man and definitely 
establishes the third-rate provincial actor, glad 
to tour through towns that nowadays are neither 
A nor B, and perhaps not C or D. 

His story is that Mr. Farren resented the cramp- 
ing conditions of the apothecary’s shop, and 
thought it more honourable to “tear a passion 
to tatters, to very rags,” than to pound rhubarb 
and nitre; and that accordingly he joined a 
travelling theatrical company that passed through 
Cork, and remained with them for several years ; 
that he got-tired of the wretchedness of the life in 
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Ireland and made his way to Liverpool where he 
secured a minor engagement in a regular com- 
pany at a fixed salary; and that he showed his 
happiness in his new prosperity by copious liba- 
tions at the shrine of Bacchus, so copious, indeed, 
that he frequently delayed the raising of the cur- 
tain by failing to be punctual at the theatre, and 
for the most part generally staggered off drunk in 
the fifth act, even if he had contrived to walk on 
sober in the first. As corroboration of an other- 
wise bald and uninteresting narrative Petronius 
Arbiter relates of “ poor Farren” that “ having 
occasion in one of his parts to tear a letter, he 
was so tipsy, that after exclaiming seven or eight 
times, “and thus I tear the letter,” and making 
seven or eight attempts, in each of which his hand 
missed it, he altered the text of the author to: 
“and thus I throw the letter from me’ ; threw it 
down, and the Play proceeded.” Just the kind 
of happy ingenuity in extricating himself from a 
tight place that we should have expected from 
this free and convivial individual. 

It was through his particular preference for 
ale that Mr. Farren met Miss Wright. The 
“ eminent Brewer at Liverpool who lived on his 
own estate” now becomes the landlord of “a 
little pot-house in Water Lane in that town,” 
which was celebrated for selling the best ale in 
Liverpool. His daughter served the customers 
and fell in love with Mr. Farren whom she married 
and with whom she then proceeded on tour in 
England and Ireland. 
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The point, of course, is not the relative social 
status of apothecary or mummer, professional 
man or member of the profession, but the re- 
lative reliability of the two stories. If Mr. Farren 
was never an actor, Petronius Arbiter, Esquire, 
stands a convicted liar, and a gratuitously malig- 
nant one to boot. If Mr. Farren was an actor, 
Lady Derby’s advocate stands convicted of sup- 
pressing part of the truth, and it will be relevant 
presently to investigate his motives for doing so. 
What the two parties are agreed on so far is that 
Mr. Farren was apprenticed to an apothecary in 
Cork, that he met Miss Wright in Liverpool, 
and that he married her and had several children 
by her. What evidence has Petronius Arbiter, 
Esquire, to call on the point of Mr. Farren’s 
theatrical connexions ? 

Well, there is Mr. John Bernard, formerly 
secretary to the Beefsteak Club—which, we may 
remind you parenthetically, was founded by 
Anastasia Robinson’s husband, the great Earl of 
Peter borough—and now manager to the American 
theatres. He was in Ireland in 1783, and among 
other places, stayed for a short time in Sligo. 
Let us draw on his Retrospections :— 

“I was soon very comfortably established at 
a hairdresser’s in the principal street, where, on 
a pane of my chamber window, I read four lines, 
which induced me to inquire the name and history 
of their author. I learnt that they had been 
traced by a Mr. Farren, who had visited Sligo in 
Shepherd’s company the summer previous: a 
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man as distinguished for his superior education 
and refinement, as was his manager for a brutal 
and overbearing disposition. No two men, I 
was informed, ever presented a more perfect 
reverse: and it was supposed that when smart- 
ing under some collision with his superior he 
wrote the following :— 


How different David's fate from mine! 
His blessed, mine is evil: 

His “ shepherd ” was the Lord divine, 
My “shepherd” is the devil. 


This gentleman was the father of that accom- 
plished actress, the late Countess of Derby” 
(Bernard’s Retrospections were published in 1830) 
—“ and setting aside the intrinsic merit of the 
impromptu, I was induced to think that if the 
pane could be conveyed to that lady, it would 
give her some pleasure. With this view I offered 
my host a fair sum to extract it; but he would 
not consent, for he considered a certain luck to 
consist in its safe preservation. ‘ Mr. Burnard,’ 
said he, ‘ever since Mr. Farren wrote those 
verses, I have niver wanted a lodger!’ There 
was no arguing against this, even with the uni- 
versal language—Spanish ! ” 

That, we rule to be conclusive, and it is valu- 
able as helping to fix Mr. Farren’s professional 
status; that natural, unpremeditated differ- 
entiation between “a Mr. Farren” and the 
Shepherd of ‘‘Shepherd’s company” proves 
that this manager of the American theatres knew, 
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and assumed that every one else knew, the 
latter, whereas he had never heard of the former 
until that day. One likes Mr. Bernard for his 
mention of the obscure actor’s superior education 
and refinement, for his evident relish of the ex- 
ceedingly neat epigram, and for his kindly thought 
that he might give Lady Derby pleasure. 

And it was at this point that we first seemed 
to be made aware of her personality surviving 
physical death and stealing about us as we groped 
our way down the long tunnel of the years and 
sought to emerge through that distant, tiny circle 
of white light which marked, we knew, the land 
of romance where Elizabeth Farren was still a 
queen of comedy, still won admiration from Fox 
and pretty compliments from Sheridan, and still 
kept an earl her suitor until he should be free 
to make her his wife. And even as we first felt 
the: subtle aura that emanated from her we were 
repelled by it. 

We must postpone any attempt to justify our 
feeling, which amounts to dislike, for this lovely” 
woman, and perhaps abandon it or, rather, leave 
it to be found between the lines. Just at present 
there is another point to be picked up, arising 
directly out of Mr. Bernard’s anecdote. 

The marriage of Mr. Farren and Miss Wright 
took place some time during 1758, and Elizabeth, 
who was the second child, was born in 1759. 
Her advocate’s statement is that she lost -her 
father “ while she was yet as it were but a child,” 
and he is sure that every reader of sensibility 
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will enter feelingly into the situation of her afflicted 
family, thus deprived of their only earthly depend- 
ence. We are always ready to offer a most 
sympathetic bosom for any pretty girl to weep 
upon, but what are the facts ? Petronius Arbiter, 
Esquire, gives Mrs. Farren the fullest credit for 
preserving the whole family from want as long as 
her husband lived—his fondness for ale preventing 
him from doing this himself—and he seems to 
condole with her quite sincerely on the distress 
to which she was reduced by Mr. Farren’s death 
which occurred “‘ about ten or twelve years, as 
we are informed, after their marriage.” That 
would be, say, in 1770. But Mr. Bernard proves 
that Mr. Farren was scribbling irreverent epigrams 
on hairdressers’ window-panes in 1782, and with 
every desire to be courteous we cannot concede 
that a young lady of twenty-three is “ yet as it 
were but a child.” No: we feel that an attempt 
' has been made to wring tears from us on false 
pretences. If Mrs. Farren lost her husband while 
Elizabeth was still as it were but a child, it was 
not by death, but as the result of some deliberate 
action on his part or on hers: one lost the other 
on purpose. And, speaking as one of the un- 
regenerate, we are free to confess that The Testi- 
mony of Truth itself, even more than Petronius 
Arbiter’s “ scandalous libel ” satisfies us that the 
highly exemplary Mrs. Farren was distinguished 
by virtues from which we can understand many a 
man running away. Anyhow, Mr. Farren de- 
parted out of his family’s life, and one of the first 
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consequences was that his daughter Elizabeth - 
** went upon the stage.” 

It is no part of our purpose to trace the pro- 
fessional history of these actresses who became 
Peeresses, nor to attempt any comparison of the 
magnitude of the stars that sang and shone in 
the theatrical heavens a hundred years ago with 
those that blaze there now. The latter, indeed, 
has always seemed to us an occupation of singular 
futility, as in the very nature of things no finality 
could ever be attained. All we need do is repro- 
duce the salient facts. Inthecase of Miss Farren, 
these are that she made her first appearance on 
the Liverpool stage in the year 1778, when she 
was between fourteen and fifteen, in the character 
of Rosetta in Love in a Village, and in 1774 played 
with her mother and sister Margaret, afterwards 
Mrs. Knight and a competent actress, at Wake- 
field. The company to which she was attached 
as a regular salaried actress belonged to Mr. 
Younger, who gave particular attention to this 
most promising member of his troupe (who was 
perhaps articled to him as a pupil), and encouraged 
her to cultivate her mind as well as specialize 
upon dramatic art. Four years’ training and 
experience in the provinces qualified her in Mr. 
Younger’s opinion for the London stage, and 
in the summer of 1777 he sent her with a special 
letter of introduction to the elder Colman, then 
manager of the Haymarket Theatre. She made 
her first appearance there as Miss Hardcastle 
in She Stoops to Conquer, and was almost in- 
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stantly established a strong favourite with the 
public. 

It is to the next year, 1778, that the well-known 
incident belongs of her first appearance in a 
“breeches part.” Her figure was slight, above 
the middle height, and looked particularly well in 
flowing draperies ; her face was full of animation, 
and it was anticipated that she would appear 
especially charming when wearing breeches, as 
she was required to do as Charlotte in Colman’s 
comedy Suicide. But this sort of thing was not 
for her. Charles James Fox had been her ardent 
admirer all through the winter, and might even, 
it is said, have been induced to offer her honour- 
able terms, since she steadily refused all others, 
had he not seen her look to so much disadvantage 
in these unlucky breeches. “ Damn it,” he is 
reported to have complained, “she has no 
prominence either before or behind—all is a 
straight line from head to foot: and as for her 
legs, they are shaped; like a sugar loaf,” and he 
gave up the pursuit for ever. 

In September, 1778, she made her first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane, and the story for the next 
eighteen years is to be followed up chiefly in the 
dictionaries of the stage and in the published 
editions of a multitude of plays. Her reputation 
as an actress, especially in “fine lady ” parts, 
was supreme. Walpole said she was the most 
perfect actress he had ever seen; Richard Cum- 
berland said her style was exquisite ; Tate Wil- 
kinson said she had infinite merit; and so on. 
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Olivia, Portia, Lydia Languish, Miss Hardcastle, 
are some of the characters in which she is said to 
have excelled, and, most prominent of all, Lady 
Townly and Lady Teazle. And Lady Teazle 
recalls us to our immediate subject, her promotion 
to the Peerage from the stage. 

As long ago as 1778, the Earl of Derby had 
been caught by her beauty and charm, and 
offered himself as sole and exclusive cavaliere 
servente immediately Mr. Fox relinquished his 
applications for that post. On her first coming 
to London Miss Farren lodged with her mother 
in Suffolk Street,” near the Haymarket, but her 
speedy rise to popularity and her early accept- 
ance by women of fashion into their intimate 
society led to a great rise in her material wealth, 
and she was able to take a residence in Green 
Street, hard by Grosvenor Square, where the 
Earls of Derby at that time had their town house. 
This Edward, the twelfth of a line of great earls, 
seems to have been an ‘entirely undistinguished 
individual; the few references made to him ‘in 
contemporary literature are quite casual or 
civilly contemptuous, and his claim to consider- 
ation, apart from his social position, seems to 
have been as small as his person. “ Dwarfish ” 
and “little” are the epithets usually associated 
with his name, varied occasionally by others 
reflecting on some disparity between his sexual 
desires and his capacity to gratify them. He - 
was “a very singular-looking little man for a 
lover. Although at this time but forty-five, he 
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looked fifteen years older. He had an excessively 

large head surmounting his small, spare figure, 

and wore his hair tied in a long, thin pigtail.” 

Certainly he was not the belted earl proper to 

romance.. Moreover, he had a wife living, and 

the only establishment he was able to offer Miss 

Farren, pending his Countess’s demise, would 
have been rather brilliant than decorous. 

Of course, he did offer her such an establishment, 
but to no purpose. The reverse is not only not 
suggested even by Petronius Arbiter, Esquire, 
but explicitly denied. He says: “ This offer 
was rejected with great hauteur ; and his Lordship 
was compelled to atone for the insult offered to 
her Ladyship’s virtue, and make his peace, by 
the most humble submissions.” The official 
version admits Lord Derby’s affection for Miss 
Farren, and declares that the circumstances in 
which he stood, with relation to his Countess, 
were such as to render his attachment by no means 
indecorous; it even permits itself to express 
the extremely broad-minded opinion that if the 
attachment had been “pursued to the too cus- 
tomary consequences of similar connexions, the 
world would have been more disposed to find 
excuses than. to vent rigid censure upon the 
parties.” The dear world! Of course it would. 
So “Miss Farren did not discountenance his 
Lordship’s passion, and what female mind will 
judge harshly of her for not doing it? She, 
however, preserved the dignity of her sex, in a 
manner and with a perseverance that many may 
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profess to admire, but few, perhaps, will be 
inclined to imitate.” 

“It is an indisputed fact that she never ad- 
mitted his Lordship to any interview, unless Mrs. 
Farren was present.” Just think of it !—for 
eighteen years! Poor Lord Derby. 

“The intercourse subsisted for some years, 
and by this deportment the flame which had 
been kindled in the Earl’s mind was kept alive 
with unabating fervour.” 

Another instance of the one word too much. 
Petronius Arbiter deliberately suggests that it 
was the coronet Miss Farren was after. He. 
mentions a caricature which was published at 
this time, entitled Beatrice fishing for a Coronet, 
and representing Miss Farren in the act of consult- 
ing a pauper in Shoreditch Workhouse who had a 
great reputation as a foreteller of the future; 
the prophet assured her that the coronet which 
fate had suspended over her would some time 
fall on her head. So Virtue continued to keep 
Passion in its proper place, and often might 
the pair have been seen, the Earl, in his short 
nankeen gaiters, following the actress after 
morning rehearsals from Old Drury to Grosvenor 
Square, puffing from want of breath and sighing 
out his soft tale, while the lady from mere 
wantonness kept him on the jog-trot and hardly 
deigned to give him a smile. 

The attachment does not appear to have ap- 
pealed to the popular taste for romance, and 
even now the story seems a little sordid. “ All 
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the world loves a lover,” but the world has an 
unerring instinct for detecting the least alloy in 
the gold; and our feeling is that, as it watched 
this platonic affection, it knew intuitively that 
the real glory of romance was wanting, nay more, 
that the base element of commercialism was there. 
It did not like the salacious little man, and it did 
not like a virtue that seemed to be calculating 
in the woman. Caricatures, rightly conceived 
and executed, are often pretty shrewd criticism, 
and this one of Beatrice fishing may have been 
the contemporary expression of the feeling that 
affects us now. There is an extraordinary story, 
too, that seems to be well authenticated, of an 
occasion when “ the dwarfish lord ” was courting 
Miss Farren in one of the boxes at Drury Lane, 
and the acting manager sent a boy to crawl along 
the ledges of the boxes with instructions to slip 
a bottle of asafcetida into the pocket of a dramatic 
critic who was sitting next to them; he did so,. 
and the lovers had to decamp. Practical jokes 
of that sort are not played upon people who are 
held in warm affection by the people, and that 
Lord Derby and Miss Farren were the objects of it 
seems clear from the fact that the critic, Lawrence, 
was a personal friend of the practical joker. 
So time wore on until the 14th of March, 1797, 
when the Countess of Derby died, and the Earl 
was free to run to Green Street with her coronet 
and offer it to Elizabeth Farren. She accepted 
it, of course, and arrangements were made for 
her immediate withdrawal from the stage and for 
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the earliest possible marriage to the happy 
widower. 

She made her farewell appearance at Drury 
Lane on the 8th of April, 1797, playing Lady 
Teazle. The theatre was packed and her recep- 
tion tumultuous. A farewell address, which 
has been attributed to Sheridan, was spoken by 
Wroughton and affected her so much that she 
burst into tears and had to be supported by 
Mr. King. 

Her speech your kind indulgence oft has known, 
Be to her silence now that kindness shown ; 


Ne’er from her mind th’ endear’d record will part, 
But live the proudest feeling of a grateful heart. 


Thus the address ended, and the curtain rang 
down for good upon Eliza Farren. In the green 
room Sheridan went up to her as she stood sur- 
rounded by her friends and admirers: he raised 
her hand with some emotion tenderly to his lips 
and whispered: “ God bless you; Lady Teazle 
is no more, and the School for Scandal has broke 
up for the holidays.” : 

One would rather like to end there with that 
charming compliment from the wittiest gentle- 
man of that age, but we are conscious still of 
being not in perfect sympathy with the aura 
wavering around us. So we quote this anecdote 
from Mr. Sichel’s great Life of Sheridan :— 

: & There is an authentic story which illustrates 


. how he used to pour oil on the troubled waters. 


Miss Farren, on the eve of her marriage with 
Lord Derby, got him to remonstrate with the 
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manager. The Sheridan papers prove that as a 
matter of fact she had been fined for non-attend- 
ance at rehearsals, and that these fines were 
deducted from her salary. But Sheridan thus 
appeased the diminutive peer: ‘ This is too bad. 
You have taken from us the brightest jewel in 
the world, and now you quarrel about a little 
dust that she leaves behind her.” Yet the dust 
was gold dust, as the. wit was well aware.” 

It is a little matter, perhaps, but of such are 
characters built up. The commercialism seems 
to be peeping through again, and commerce is 
no business of a pretty woman. Politics is 
another affair altogether. 

On the 1st of May, six weeks after Lady Derby 
died, Elizabeth Farren was married to the Earl of 
Derby by special licence at his Lordship’s house, 
No. 23, Grosvenor Square, and at nine o’clock 
in the evening they drove away to the Oaks, 
near Epsom. A certain amount of chaff was 
thrown at them because the honeymoon only 
lasted for a couple of days although the court- 
ship had endured for eighteen years. The ex- 
planation probably is the new Peeress’s desire 
to be presented at Court. It was by no means 
certain that she would be received there, owing 
solely to the caste law which set actresses outside 
the pale. But another caste law gives a woman 
her husband’s rank, and there could not have 
been any justification for the new Lady Derby’s 
' exclusion. Even Petronius Arbiter admits that 
her triumph was complete, and that she was 
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particularly singled out for the notice of Royalty. 
Yet he fires a parting shot before he leaves her 
in this splendid company. Her conversation 
smelt of the shop, and she could not prevent it. 
« In the course of the conversation in the Drawing 
Room, she said ‘she felt that the most blissful 
moment of her life, in which she had the dis- 
tinguished honour of appearing before Her Majesty 
in her new Character.” It has been said that 
the Queen eyed our fair Dame very gravely at 
this expression; as much as to ask— Cannot 
your Ladyship forget your breeding ?' ” 

Well: there she is, and we can only hope she 
was happy. 

And that the Earl was, too. With the author 
of the official Testimony of Truih we are free now 
to “contemplate Miss Farren with peculiar 
pleasure, kindly repaying all the attentions of 
her mother by the most dutiful respect, and, in 
every step that she takes up the hill of Fortune, 
' bearing her aged parent by the arm, and proud 
of the association. Mrs. Farren resided with her 
daughter, and has been regarded always with 
the same marked attention by her as if she had 
dignified her by family honours or by extent of 
fortune.” 

She lived after marriage with her husband and 
her mother, chiefly in Grosvenor Square. She 
was thirty-eight at the time of the marriage, 
but she did her duty and bore her husband a 
son and also two daughters. She lived to be 
seventy, dying at Knowsley on the 28rd of 
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April, 1829. Her husband died in October, 
1834, and was succeeded in the title and estate by 
the heir of his body by the earlier marriage. 

At some date about 1780 Mr. Humphrey painted 
a portrait of Elizabeth Farren, and the following 
lines were addressed to the artist by Lord Derby ; 
we quote them, as they may correct any impression 
we may have conveyed that this Earl of Derby 
was deficient of intelligence or average capacity. 
Moreover, the last two lines provide the best 
possible “tag” for a chapter. 


O thou, whose Pencil all the Graces guide, 

Whom Beauty, conscious of her fading Bloom, 
So oft implores, alas! with harmless pride, 

To snatch the transient treasure from the Tomb; 


Pleas'd, I behold the Fair, whose comic Art 
Th’ unwearied eye of taste and judgment draws ; 
Who charms with Nature’s elegance the Heart, 
And claims the loudest thunder of applause. 


Such, such alone, should prompt thy Pencil’s toil: 
Of saving Folly give thy labour o’er ; 

Fools never will be wanting to our isle, 
Perhaps a Farren may appear no more. 
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CHAPTER II 
A CORONAL OF STARS 


THE CouNTESS oF CRAVEN—TnE Baroness THuRLOW— 
Tur Countess oF ESSEX. 


N these present early days of the twentieth 
century, the attention paid by the Peerage 
to the stage has been so close, and its intentions 
have been so honourable, that one prominent 
theatrical manager is reported to have threatened 
to insert a clause in all future contracts with his 
leading actresses by which they shall be debarred 
from marriage “ during the continuance of this 
agreement.” Thestory is very likely well founded, 
but the suggestion is nota wholly new one. It was 
made a hundred years ago, more or less, when 
Miss Farren’s marriage to the Earl of Derby seemed 
likely to set a fashion in stage wedlock. The 
verses entitled “Stage Wedlock” by James 
Smith in his London Lyrics are the locus classicus 
on the subject, and they are reproduced here in 
full because they give the names of the stars that 
are the brightest ornaments of this coronal :— 


Farren, Thalia’s dear delight, 
Can I forget the fatal night 
Of grief, unstain’d ‘by fiction, 
62 
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(Even now the recollection damps) 
When Wroughton led thee to the lamps 
In graceful valediction ? 


This Derby prize by Hymen won, 

Again the god made bold to run 
Beneath Thalia’s steerage ; 

Sent forth a second earl to woo, 

And captivating Brunton, too, 
Exalted to the peerage. 


Awhile no actress sought his shrine ; 
When lovely Searle, in Columbine, 

Each heart held “ cabin’d, cribb’d in”: 
Her dark blue eye, and tresses loose, 
Made the whole town dub Mother Goose 

Chef d'œuvre of: Tom Dibdin. 


“ Hail, feather'd Conjuror!” I cried, 

*¢ September’s dish, Saint Michael’s pride, 
Theatric gold collector ; 

I pledge thee, bird, in Circe's cup !”— 

But Heathcote, ring in hand, ripp’d up 
The Capitol’s protector. 


Thrice vanquish’d thus, on Thespian soil, 
Heart-whole awhile, from Cupid’s toil 

I caught a fleeting furlough ; 
Gay’s Newgate Opera charm’d me then, 
But Polly sang her requiem when 

Fair Bolton changed to Thurlow. 


These wounds some substitute might heal ; 

But what bold mortal bade O'Neil 
Renounce the tragic station ? 

Taste, talent, beauty to trepan— 

By Heaven, I wonder how the man 
Escaped assassination ! 


I felt half bent to wing my way 
With Werter, on whose table lay 
Emilia Galoti : 
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Stunn’d, like a skater by a fall, 
I saw with unconcern Hughes Ball 
Elope with Mercandotti. 


"Tis thus that prowling round Love’s fold, 
Hymen, by sufferance made bold 

(Too bold for one of his age), 
Presumes behind the scenes to go 
Where only Cupid used to show 

His mythologic visage. 
Would these bold suitors wield the fork, 
And dip, as sailors dip, for pork, 

Or urchins at a barrow, 
First come, first take, one would not care: 
But pick and choose was never fair 

At Eton or at Harrow. 


Gain we no safeguard from the laws ? 
Contains the Marriage Act no clause 
To hush Saint Martin’s steeple ? 

To bind the public’s daughters sure, 
And from stage-larceny secure 
Us poor, play-going people ? 


No! Eldon, all depends on thee: 

Wards of thy Court let heroines be, 
Who to stage-wealth have risen ; 

And then, if lovers ladders climb, 

Contempt of Court will be their crime, 
The Fleet will be their prison. 


Of these fair women we may only concern 
ourselves with Miss Louisa Brunton who married 
the Earl of Craven, and Miss Mary Catherine 
Bolton who became the wife of the second Baron 
Thurlow. ‘The man who carried off Eliza O'Neill 
was William Wrixon Beecher, at the time of the 
‘marriage Member of Parliament for Mallow. 
On the death of an uncle he succeeded to an old 
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baronetcy, so that the former idol of the stage 
became Lady Wrixon Beecher, and, in virtue ofa 
title, hammers at our door seeking to be included 
in this gallery. But in spite of her beauty, her 
charm and her genius, we remain inexorable. 
Into this exclusive company no one beneath the 
dignity of a Baron’s wife or daughter-in-law can 
be admitted, and so we pass by Miss O'Neill to 
linger for a few moments before the portrait of 
the Countess of Craven. 


N 
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§ i. Tur COUNTESS OF CRAVEN 


Of the story of her life as Louisa Brunton and, 
later, as Countess of Craven, there is not much 
to tell, for the glad reason that it was so happy. 
The few facts that were of sufficient general inter- 
est to become generally known, were collected 
by Mrs. Baron Wilson, and are to be found in her 
chatty, well-bred and reliable book, Our Actresses. 
The tribute paid there to the Brunton family as a 
whole is very high, but there is plenty of collateral 
proof that it was well deserved, and if the Earl of 
Craven stooped socially to marry into it, he had 
nothing to apologise for in respect of his bride, 
even to that fine first Earl of Craven, the most 
distinguished member of his line, whose title 
he now enjoyed in virtue of a new creation. 

Miss Brunton’s father was the son of a soap- 
dealer in Norwich; he came to London and 
set up a grocer’s shop in Drury Lane, but soon 
abandoned the counter for the boards, on which 
he had a fair measure of success ; he appeared at 
Covent Garden, and in 1774 played Hamlet, 
but it seems that he had not the makings of a 
first-rate actor in him, and had the common sense 
to realize the fact. The provinces were less 
critical than the town, and there was money in 
management ; so he went back to Norwich, with 
which city he had this early association, and 
became manager of all the theatres contained 
in what was known as the Norwich Circuit, 
which means what is known as East Anglia, 
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He had eight children, six girls and two boys, 
and was a steadily prosperous, cheerfully happy 
man. A humorous one, too, in some degree, 
and that is a quality which every girl with her 
way to make in life, certainly every actress, 
ought to require her father to possess. 

Witness the story of how he safeguarded 
Mr. John Brown’s apples. Mr. Brown was an old 
gentleman living somewhere “ down Coggeshall 
way,” an amateur horticulturist and especially 
proud of his fruit. But keep it he couldn’t. 
Night after night his orchard was robbed in spite 
of all the precautions he took, which included 
the setting of a man trap, possibly one of the 
hellish instruments still to be seen in Colchester 
Castle. He lamented the fact to Mr. Brunton, 
and asked him for advice. As it happened, one 
of the attendants at the theatre had fallen and 
broken his leg, and had had to have the limb 
amputated at the hospital. By means of a little 
bribery Mr. Brunton obtained the loan of the 
severed limb, and late in the evening set it in the 
teeth of the trap; next morning it was “ found ” 
there, in the presence of witnesses,‘and was then 
removed and placed in the hands of the town 
crier who was despatched to cry the news. The 
bellman took the whole of his official round carry- 
ing the leg in a box under his arm, and giving 
notice in proper form that “the owner of the leg 
left last night in Mr. John Brown’s man-trap 
may have the same returned, on application to 
the cryer, to whose charge it has been confided.” 
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The announcement won so widespread a belief 
and créated so much horror that the fruit-trees 
remained unplundered for the future. Given 
the age in which man-traps were legitimate de- 
fences against invasion of property, Mr. Brunton’s _ 
device is Is amusing as it was original and effective. 
“But it’s Miss Louisa at whom we ought to be 
looking. She was the youngest of the six girls 
and was born in February, 1785. Her beauty 
was extreme, her grace exquisite, her talent 
of the first order, her personality enchanting. 
That seems to have'been the unanimous opinion of 
the town when, after a very short provincial 
training, she made her debut at Covent Garden 
on the 5th of October, 1808. The play chosen 
was The Provoked Husband, and Louisa Brunton 
played Lady Townly which had been the star part 
of Eliza Farren, now the Countess of Derby. 
One wonders if her Ladyship was there to see 
her successor in the part, and her successor as 
the leading stage exponent of great ladies, des- 
tined, too, to be her successor in the way that 
leads to the Peerage from the stage. The im- 
pression made on the public by the débutante 
was as deep as it was instantaneous, and with 
her next representation of Beatrice in Much Ado 
about Nothing, Miss Louisa Brunton’s position 
as a great actress and a supreme favourite was 
secured. 3 
There is a brief passage in Mrs. Baron Wilson's 
note on Miss Brunton that ought to be guoted 
here, with full acknowledgment. She has al- 
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ready said that perhaps there never was a more 
united, affectionate and amiable family than that 
of the Bruntons, and insisted on the inestimable 
advantages of a happy home. “ To a beautiful 
young woman, surrounded by the perils of a pro- 
fessional life, such a blessing is beyond price. 
Family ties and affections form a shield against 
temptation, and cheerful domestic pleasures supply 
the place of hurtful excitement ...; when a 
family is united in the bonds of affection, such a 
household has resources in itself to which a divided 
one is a stranger.” Is that prunes and prisms 
of the early Victorian era? Rather, we venture 
to say, the horse sense of 1844 incidentally 
stating a view of life upon which 1913 might act 
with much advantage; and it emphasizes it 
in what follows :— 

“It was now that the full advantage of her 
education and domestic life was brought to bear. 
From all the dangers that might surround so 
charming a creature placed in such circumstances 
she was secured by native purity, by early train- 
ing, by constant care and affection. She had 
been taught to believe that the conduct of a 
woman might degrade the profession of an 
actress; but that the profession of an actress 
could not, by any possibility, degrade the woman ; 
and up to the very moment of her quitting the 
stage she always acted on that belief.” 

A calmly confident statement like that, of a 
view of life like that, is worth all the reams of 
hysterical dissertations we have seen arguing, 
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either that actresses always are, or else that they 
never can be chaste. A decent mind and common 
sense are not a monopoly of professional purists 
and pietists, unattainable by professional actresses. 
If anything, the reverse would seem to be the 
case. All we are recording now is that the Brun- 
tons as a family had decent minds and common 
sense, and that, in the case of the girls, that was 
what their husbands continued to thank God for 
long after they had married them for their beauty 
and their brains. 

That was Robert Merry’s view —“ The Liberty 
Mr. Merry ” who wrote the ode for Fanny Bur- 
ney’s revolution club. You will find the refer- 
ences in Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters, 
under date November, 1791. He was a dilettante 
head of the Della Cruscans, a sympathizer with 
the French Revolution, and the author of various 
things including a tragedy called Lorenzo, in 
which Elizabeth Brunton, Louisa’s sister, per- 
formed the heroine so highly to his satisfaction 
that he made his addresses to her and married 
her. Fanny Burney met his sister, Miss Merry, 
at the Ords’ one night, and recalls the fact. 
« The sister and her aunt, with whom she lives, 
were much hurt by this alliance; and especially 
by his continuing his wife on the stage, and with 
their own name. She remonstrated against this 
indelicacy ; but he answered her, she ought to 
be proud he had brought a woman of such virtue 
and talents into the family. Her virtue, his 
marrying her proved; and her talents would 
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all be thrown away by taking her off the stage.” 

And one can well believe that it was Lord 
Craven’s view also. He was a good match for 
any girl in the four kingdoms, and at the time 
of his marriage old enough, and experienced enough 
of the world to know his own value in the matri- 
monial market, while young enough and man 
enough to be likely to win the genuine affection of 
any girl to whom he might have chosen to pay his 
addresses. 

He was born in 1770, the eldest son of the 
sixth Baron Craven of Hampstead Marshal by 
Elizabeth, daughter of the fourth Earl of Berke- 
ley ; he succeeded to the Barony in 1791, a few 
weeks after attaining his majority, and only a 
month after his father’s death his mother married 
the Margrave of Brandenburgh-Anspach and be- 
came the well-known Margravine of Anspach whom 
we have learnt to like from viewing her through 
Horace Walpole’s eyes. Lord Craven went into 
the army, being appointed to an ensigncy in the 
43rd Foot in 1798, to a lieutenancy in an Inde- 
pendent Company, and to a company in the 
80th Foot that same year. In the following year 
he became major in the 84th and, later, purchased 
a lieutenant-coloneley in the same regiment; 
he saw active service in Flanders this year, 
being present at the siege of Nimeguen, and also 
served in the West Indies, assisting at the capture 
of Trinidad. In 1798 he became A.D.C. to the 
King and brevet-colonel; in 1799 he served at 
the Helder and was in most of the general engage- 
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ments. All this raises him above the level of 
the carpet knight, and his merit is further proved 
by his promotion in the Peerage from the Barony 
he had inherited to the style and dignity of. 
Viscount Uffington, co. Berks, and Earl of Craven, 
co. York. This occurred in 1801 ; in 1803 he was 
appointed Colonel of the ninth battalion of 
reserve and given the rank of major-general in 
1805 with an appointment on the staff of Great 
Britain. 

It was in 1808, as we have said, that Miss Louisa 
Brunton came to town, and we can well believe 
that this gallant Colonel and Major-General, 
with the advantages of an old family, a high 
title, and a good estate, did not escape the notice 
of her lovely eyes ; he was not one to get lost ina 
crowd unless he chose. And he did not choose. 
Here was a girl of exquisite beauty and acknow- 
ledged virtue, and if she would only have him he 
would be the happiest of men. So he proposed 
and was referred to papa in due form, and every- 
body concerned played the game jolly well. 
They were married on the 12th of December, 
1807, a bride of twenty-two to a bridegroom of 
thirty-seven, and not many Peers and actresses 
have conformed more closely to the popular idea 
of the hero and heroine of romance. 

So did one of the most charming of English 
actresses disappear from the stage. She bore 
four children to her husband, three sons and a 
daughter. In 1815 she shared in the honour of 
entertaining the Prince Regent at Coombe Abbey, - 
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Lord Craven’s Warwickshire seat; and in 1825 
she became a widow. Here is the notification, 
taken from the Annual Register for 1825: “ July 
30. At his lodgings, West Parade, Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, after a lingering illness, occasioned by 
rheumatic gout, in his 55th year, the right hon. 
William Craven, earl of Craven, county of York, 
Viscount Uffington, Baron Craven of Hampstead 
Marshal, Berkshire, lord lieutenant and custos 
rotulorum of Berkshire, recorder of Coventry, 
trustee of Rugby School, and a lieutenant-general 
in the army.” A good, sonorous, honourable 
list of styles and titles, conveying much to the 
mind of the student of social history that it 
would be not unprofitable to think of to-day. 
This earl was a man. His life was full of activity 
and usefulness, gaiety and happiness, rich in 
money and honours and love. And the thing 
that will count most to his credit in the final 
account may well be that he made the woman 
whom he loved and who loved him a happy 
woman. 

We have summed up the story of the Countess 
of Craven’s married life in half a dozen lines. 
The rest of it can betold in less. There remained 
to her thirty-five years of widowhood, into which 
we have not attempted to pry. She died on the 
27th of August, 1860, at Hampstead Marshal, 
at the advanced age of seventy-eight, to live in 
memory as one of the loveliest women of England 
—one who both as actress and as Peeress was as 
good as she was fair. 
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 §ii. Tur Baroness THURLOW 


Apart from the fact of his relationship to the 
famous Lord Chancellor, to whose Barony he 
succeeded, and apart from the fact of her marriage 
into the English Peerage, neither Edward Hovell 
Thurlow, second Baron Thurlow, nor Mary Cather- 
ine, née Bolton, his wife, can be declared to have 
been distinguished people. He was a minor 
poet, she a minor actress. But happiness com- 
monly shelters in the valleys, and it is good to 
think that it surrounded this pretty, unaffected, 
virtuous woman and her gentle, amiable husband, 
whose worst fault seems to have been the very 
ordinary one that he did not recognize his limi- 
tations. 

He was born in 1781, the son of Thomas 
Thurlow, then Dean of St. Paul’s and afterwards 
Bishop of Durham; he was educated at the 
Charterhouse and Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and in 1806, being then twenty-five years of age, 
he succeeded to the Barony of Thurlow, of Thur- 
low, Suffolk. And in 1806, being then but 
sixteen years of age, Miss Bolton made her first 
appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, as 
Polly Peachum in our old friend, The Beggars’ 
Opera. Thus it happened that the youngaspirant 
for poetical bays made his first bow to the town 
as a Peer of the Realm at the same time that 
the young aspirant for dramatic laurels made 
~ hers as an actress; the merest and slightest 
coincidence, of course, but just the kind of one 
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that would have pleased the fancy of this minor 
bard. 
. Miss Bolton was the daughter of one James 
Richard Bolton, an attorney ; she was born at 
No. 100, Long Acre, in the year 1790, and it 
was in the apartments over an “extensive 
coachmaker’s establishment” at that address 
that she was trained from the cradle to woman- 
hood by an affectionate mother. It seems that 
she was dedicated to the stage in her earliest 
years, and her parents took the matter of her 
| education for that profession most seriously. 
She was taught music very early, and studied 
singing as a science under de Lanza, Bellamy, 
the famous bass, Naldi, the Italian vocalist, 
and Madame Bianchi. Naldi, by the way, came 
to so odd an end for a vocalist that the fact 
may be recalled, although it has nothing to do 
with our subject. He had a steam cooking 
apparatus, and having some friends to dine with 
him in Paris took them to see his steamer, which 
was a great novelty. He explained its merits 
and showed how it worked, drawing attention 
to the safety valve among other things. “This 
is the safety valve,” he said. “ You see how 
it works. If I was to close this the machine would 
burst,” and, perhaps to prove that he was speak- 
ing the truth, he closed the safety valve, and 
the machine did burst and killed him on the spot. 
Before this lamentable event, however, he 
did his part in training “ the fair young creature 
with the sweet voice,” and, as we have said, she 
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was actually entrusted with the part of Polly 
Peachum on her very first appearance, when she 
was only sixteen. She seems to have had a 
succes fou, too, for she repeated the performance 
fourteen times that season. Nevertheless, she 
was not allowed to develop even the first symptoms 
of megalomania. The Director-General, Mr. Har- 
ris, must have perceived the faults of immaturity, 
for he dismissed her at the end of the season, 
and although he re-engaged her before the 
next season opened, it was at a reduced salary. 
She took her medicine like the plucky, sensible 
little girl she was, and set to work again with 
such diligence and to such good purpose that 
Mr. Harris restored her salary to its former amount 
and gave her a five years’ engagement on a 
progressive salary. 

There followed an enormously successful en- 
gagement to sing in Oratorio and at the Oxford 
Concerts, and then a star engagement at Liver- 
pool, where she established herself so firm a 
favourite that it became an annual fixture, 
repeated so long as she was on the stage. In due 
course, she re-appeared at Covent Garden, and 
if she never was a first-rate actress, she was a 
charming and very popular one. Ariel is said 
to have been one of her best impersonations, but 
she played Ophelia to Kemble’s Hamlet, and 
there was no idea of parting with her, on the 
Management’s side that is to say, when she 
announced her engagement to Lord Thurlow and 
her consequent retirement from the stage. 
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Through my ear she seized upon my heart, 
And took my reason prisoner, 
his lordship explained, and she did not resent 
this most unpoetical account of her behaviour. 

They were married on the 13th of November, 
1818, with true lovers’ indifference to popular 
superstitions about numbers, and that he, for 
one, was happy ever after may be inferred partly 
from the equanimity with which he endured the 
slashing criticism passed upon his poetry by 
Jeffrey and by others. He may have consoled 
himself with the, true, reflection that he suffered 
in good company and with the, false, deduction 
that he must have genius equal to that of Byron 
and of Keats since his condemnation was equally 
severe. But Byron fled, and Keats died, and 
some little acquaintance with the world and with 
life justifies us in contending that Lord Thurlow 
stayed at home and remained well because he 
was a happy man. And for that, we give credit 
to his Mary. 

He lived for sixteen years after the marriage, 
and the impression we get of him now is of an 
imperturbably calm, well-bred dilettante philo- 
sopher and rather scholarly poetaster. He must 
have liked the ordered ways of life, and his one 
act of supreme genius was wooing and winning 
pretty Mary Bolton. Having achieved that per- 
fect triumph; he begot three sons, published five 
volumes of Poems in the grand manner and 
desipere’d in irreproachable loco’s by contributing 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine. Humour was some- 
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what lacking in his composition. When he was 
three and a half years old he was appointed one 
of the principal registrars of the Diocese of Lin- 
coln ; whem he was seven, clerk of the custodies 
of idiots and lunatics; to these great offices 
was added, when he was fifteen, that of clerk of 
the presentations in the petty bag office, and, 
when he was twenty-two, that of patentee of 
commissions in Bankruptcy. From which may 
be seen the wisdom of having a Lord Chancellor 
as uncle. All these offices, together with the 
clerkship of the Hanaper, which was given to 
him in 1821, Lord Thurlow prudently ‘retained 
until his death, which occurred at Buobton on 
the 4th of June, 1829. 

Lady Thurlow died the following summer, in 
her fortieth year. It is not a great age, and her 
eldest boy was only fifteen. She must have 
grieved to leave them and yet, somehow, one 
thinks that she wanted to be with her husband. 
Chapter and verse for that? We cannot give it. 
But personality wavers near us, and we know 
that this one was a very happy marriage. 
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§ iii. THE COUNTESS oF ESSEX 


Some years after James Smith wrote the poem 
entitled “ Stage Wedlock,” which we reproduced 
in full at the beginning of this chapter, another 
verse was added to it by another writer, com- 
memorating the actress who more, perhaps, than 
any other deserves to be remembered in any 
chronicle of the stage. Here it is :— 


Last of this dear, delightful list— 

Most followed, wondered at, and missed 
In Hymen’s odds and evens— 

Old Essex caged our nightingale, 

And finished thy theatric tale, 
Enchanting Kitty Stephens. 


She was born in 1794, and she died in 1882. 
Eighty-cight years of crowded life were hers, 
divided into two equal periods by her marriage 
in 1888. When an authorized biography of 
this most interesting woman is written, as we 
hope it will be—but only by a really competent 
hand—it should afford us, in two separate 
volumes, a complete picturesque history of the 
stage for the last fifty years of the Georgian era 
and a complete picturesque history of Society 
for the first fifty years of the Victorian era; 
and, as a whole, it would furnish a living picture 
of the two for a century. For as an actress 
Miss Stephens had Society at her feet, and as a 
Peeress, the Dowager Countess of Essex main- 
tained to the end her interest in everything 
relating to the stage. 
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The actual periods were, of course, of forty-four 
years each. To attempt to repeat here the 
names of the parts she played in the first, and of 
the people she knew in the second, would have 
much the same effect as if we transcribed some 
pages from Mr. French’s catalogues and the Red 
Book or Who’s Who. We can do no more than 
make a lightning sketch of the woman herself, 
deriving our facts from sources of information 
open to all, and hoping that something of the 
living creature may steal into the portrait and 
the page to give some faint idea of her enchanting 
power. 

Her father was a carver and gilder in Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, where she was born on ~ 
the 18th of September, 1794. She displayed a 
gift of music, and when she was thirteen was 
placed under the tuition of Gesualdo Lanza, with 
whom she studied seriously for five years, in the 
course of which she sang as his pupil in many 
provincial towns. The dates 1807 and 1812 
are fixed by Lanza himself in a letter written 
to a theatrical paper which had published some 
mis-statements about her and given the sole credit 
for her training to Thomas Welsh, as whose pupil 
she sang at Manchester. Lanza was naturally 
indignant at being robbed of the credit due to 
himself, and he may also have resented being 
deprived of the share of fees which would be his 
in the extremely likely event of {his articled pupil 
securing lucrative engagements. But even if 
Lanza was rather badly treated, the fault was 
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none of the girl’s, who probably only acquiesced 
in the arrangements made for her training. 

Mr. Welsh procured her an engagement at 
Covent Garden, and she made her first stage 
appearance on the 28rd of September, 1813, 
as Mandane in Ariaxerres. Her success was 
immediate, and the ensuing reviews compared 
her to Catalini and Mrs. Billington—a comparison 
of the latest with the best which had more justi- 
fication as good criticism than it often has now- 
adays. In October she sang as Polly in The 
Beggars’ Opera, and in November as Rosetta in 
Love in a Village. She had captured the town, 
and from now until 1822 she remained almost 
constantly at Covent Garden, her salary rising 
from £12 a week at the beginning to £25 a week 
later on. 

Drury Lane knew her from 1823 to 1827 when 
she returned to Covent Garden. Her reputation 
as a concert singer was even greater than as an 
operatic singer, and at intervals throughout her 
career she was the star at all the best concerts 
and festivals in the four kingdoms. Her voice, 
a pure soprano, was perhaps the finest in England 
at that time, and it had been cultivated to the 
point of perfection by incessant practice and 
hard work; she is said to have studied eight 
and ten hours a day all the year round, only 
desisting when her throat became dry from 
exertion, and exercise and air were necessary to 
restore its powers. The tributes to the beauty 


of her voice and the perfection of her art are 
G 
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numerous and well known. Mrs. Billington de- 
clared that she sang some things as they could 
never be sung again; Talfourd that he had heard 
her-send forth “a stream of such delicious sound 
as he had never found proceeding from human 
lips”: Oxberry reserves his most unrestrained 
praise for her; every mention of her that we 
have found in the journals and the magazines of 
the time is eulogistic. In simple ballad singing 
she was supreme, the delightful purity of the 
voice being reinforced in its magic-working power 
by the tenderness, the sweetness and the unaffected 
simplicity of the singer which had been noted 
as her salient characteristics on her very first 
appearance. 

As will be believed readily, lovers were sighing 
around her in plenty. There is a story that one 
gentleman attended every performance of Miss 
Stephens for fifteen years. He waited for the 
pit doors to open, and then made a dash for the 
same seat, in the middle of the third row from 
the orchestra : there he remained staring, silent, 
until the end of the opera, when he dashed out 
again and made for the stage door to watch Miss 
Stephens get into her carriage. When she had 
driven away, he strode away, whither, no one 
knew. He even followed her to Dublin on the 
same errand. Never, surely, did woman have a 
more faithful servant, or one who asked so little. 
And the value of the tribute is not lessened by 
the deplorable fact that his idée five developed 
into monomania and that he ended his days in 
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Hoxton Asylum. Among others, of indisputable 
sanity, who were known to be her ardent admirers 
and who were said to have been suitors for her 
hand were Lord Milton and the Duke of Devon- 
shire. But years went by, forty-four years—a 
surprising number in view of her beauty, her 
genius, her popularity, her charm—before she 
surrendered her independence. 

There is a story that while she was still quitea 
girl she came as near being married as any woman 
could without actually achieving marriage. Mrs. 
Baron Wilson tells the tale as it was told to her, 
and it is doubtful whether any better authority 
is forthcoming for half the anecdotes that are 
not told absolutely at firsthand. Even of those, 
not all are true. 'Thisone is to the effect that a 
music professor fell in love with her, formally 
proposed and was accepted by Miss Stephens’ 
family, although Kitty herself was cold and could 
not quite make up her mind. She merely 
acquiesced ; but the day was fixed, the guests 
assembled, and even Kitty got as far as the church. 
There, however, she realized that the situation was 
serious and that ifshedid not really want to say 
“ I will” there were only about five minutes left 
in which to say “ I won't.” She hesitated, took 
a timid, dubious, arch, searching look at the 
bridegroom’s face, and then suddenly broke into 
laughter, sprang from his side, took to her heels ` 
.and got clear away to her father’s house. 

It was appallingly rough luck for the man, 
but, 'pon our honour, we think she did the best 
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thing. “Young I am, and sore afraid”; that 
song has been picked out as one of her finest 
things, both in singing and in acting, the ill- 
repressed laugh that went with it being given 
with the skill of genius. Perhaps it was so 
good because Kitty had known what Rosetta 
affected. Her judgment had not been consulted 
—even if it had been it was still immature and 
unreliable, for she was quite a child—and at 
the last minute instinct guided her right. Her 
laugh, we are sure, was nervous, not unkind, 
and we are glad that enchanting Kitty got away. 
Suppose she had married the wrong man and lived 
to eighty-eight ! 

Perhaps the narrow escape scared her, perhaps 
she did not meet any man she loved enough ; 
perhaps she did not want to marry at all while 
she was still supreme in her profession and wholly 
independent. It was not that she was incapable 
of affection; we know that she was warmly 
attached to her own family, who were warmly 
attached to her. Whatever the reason, she re- 
mained unmarried, and remained untouched by 
scandal, until after she left the stage, which she 
did in 1885. And then “ old Essex ” caged her. 
- On the 19th of April, 1838, she married, at 9, 
Belgrave Square, George Capell Coningsby, fifth 
Earl of Essex—barely three months after he had 
buried his first wife, and when he was in the 
eighty-first year of his age. 

The fact is one which it seems most kind to 
| record without comment. Our attitude is meant 
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to be that of the courteous man of the world who 
is ready to concede to every woman the right to 
marry anybody she pleases, and who is disposed 
to believe in the purity of motives unless their 
entirely opposite nature has been demonstrated, 
or made so suspect that faith would be manifest 
credulity. Yet we recognize that by our mere 
act of selection we have here constituted ourselves 
in a sense advocates of these actresses who have 
married into the Peerage, and he is a poor advo- 
cate who cannot see the other side of his case. 
The allegation against Miss Stephens will be that 
she wanted to “marry a title”; well, it seems 
pretty certain that she might have done so before. 
And that she wanted a handsome settlement ; 
very prudent on her part, but in point of fact her 
existing circumstances were not of the worst; 
prudence in money matters had always been one 
of her characteristics, a right prudence, un- 
tainted. by avarice, and indeed tempered by 
generosity ; she had made sufficient money by 
her own genius and hard work to support her in 
affluence for the rest of her days; and even now, 
when she agreed to marry Lord Essex, she stipu- 
lated that she might settle the whole of her own 
property eventually on her own relations. And 
that she wanted “a dead man’s shoes”: well, 
that is the ugliest presentation of a sordid idea, 
and we can only submit that it does not seem to 
“belong” to Kitty Stephens. ‘Queen Con- 
sort” is good, and “ Queen Mother” is beautiful, 
but “ Dowager Queen ” is more than a little sad. 
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It is difficult to believe that the prospect of years 
of widowhood is an alluring one to any woman ; 
and to the next taunt, that, of course, she will 


, marry again, we can only retort that the compen- _ 


sations for the absence of love in the first marriage 
should be greater than they seem to have been 
here. 

Then why on earth did Kitty Stephens marry 
Lord Essex? Because. That is the only an- 
swer we have to suggest, and, with much respect, 
it is good enough for ninety-nine women out of 
a hundred. 

Lord Essex died the following year, on the 
28rd of April, 1839, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, there having been no issue of his own 
first marriage. Kitty, the Dowager Countess of 
Essex, survived him for forty-three years—she 
did not marry again, be it noted—and then died 
at 9, Belgrave Square, the house in which she 
was married, on the 22nd of February, 1882. All 
that could die of her was laid in Kensal Green. 
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CHAPTER [II 
SOME VARIEGATED TULIPS 


Tue Countess oF Harrinctron—Tur Lapy WILLIAM 
Gorpon-LENNOX—THE COUNTESS WALDEGRAVE. 


LEXANDER POPE, who knew a good bit 
about both, gave it as his considered ' 
opinion that 


Women like variegated tulips show; 
. “Tis to their changes half their charms we owe. 


Like most highly condensed epigrams this is 
provocative of criticism, but half a truth may 
apply perfectly to half a world, and Peerage and 
stage together amount to scarcely as much. A 
half truth, again, may apply perfectly to a half 
world, and there have been actresses who be- 
longed to that. Some, of course, have left it 
altogether on marriage and taken out naturaliz- 
ation papers in the great world; we take off our 
hats to these with respect as whole-hearted as we 
offer to their peeresses who were born in it. In 
the case of others we are never able to forget that 
the naturalization process is a matter ot law aione; 
our civility to these is as chilly as it is to some of 


those ‘“‘ Scotch”? millionaires whose accent was 
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never known north of the Tweed and whose noses 
shout of the Jordan. And others, shaken by a 
kind of nostalgia, find themselves unable to 
conform to the conditions of a life from which 
etiquette has not yet been discarded. They 
fret, they chafe, and one fine day they fling their 
bonnet over the mill. Scandal? What of it? 
That way only does freedom lie for them now. 

One thing is etymologically true: that were 
all women white they would be monotonous. 
In literature, at any rate, we prefer them varie- 
gated. 

And so we turn to Maria Foote, the fascinating 
actress whose departure from. the stage was 
declared to be a national loss. She may serve 
as a type of the one-time citizen of the half-world 
who really changes her nationality when she 
changes her flag. As Miss Foote her conduct 
was not irreproachable—and that is “litotes.” - 
The tongue of scandal never wagged at her when 
she was the Countess of Harrington. 
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Her father, Samuel T. Foote, had been a sol- 
dier. On the conclusion of the war with America 
his regiment was disbanded, and for a time he 
seems to have played with theatricals; he saw 
service again in the war with France, and then, 
being once more placed on half pay, sold out in 
disgust, and went in seriously for theatrical man- 
agement, becoming manager of the Plymouth 
Theatre. In 1797 he married a very young and 
very beautiful girl named Hart, and in July, 1798, 
his daughter, Maria, was born. Mr. Foote claimed 
to be a kinsman of the “great” Samuel Foote, 
“the English Aristophanes,” and if his clair 
was well founded, atavism might account for 
kind of moral obliquity which alone could e 
plain his conduct in some of the difficult situ 
tions in which his child found herself in lat 
years. Samuel Foote’s treatment of the Duche 
of Kingston was hardly more shameless than 
Samuel T. Foote’s treatment of Mr. Haynes when 
he first paid his addresses to Maria. Blackmail 
is the plain English name for what both men 
were after, and the exposure of both seems to 
have been equally thorough, although their tac- 
tics were not equally successful. For the Duchess 
of Kingston saved her money, and Pea-Green 
Haynes didn’t. 

But this is anticipation. 

For a time Mr. Foote seems to have prospered 
at Plymouth, and Maria was brought up in the 
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atmosphere of the stage. In July, 1810, when 
she was only twelve years old, she actually played 
Juliet, and in the following year her name 
appeared pretty regularly in the play bills of her 
father’s theatre. But the corporation built and 
patronized another theatre of their own, and Mr. 
Foote found himself unable to cope with this 
official competition. He got out of his theatre 
and-opened an hotel in Exeter; here again mis- 
fortune pursued him, and in 1814 he resolved to 
remove to London and see whether his daughter’s 
talents were able to make that provision for the 
family which it had proved beyond his powers 
to do. On the 26th of May, 1814, she appeared 
at Covent Garden as Amanthis in The Child of 
Nature ; the part was exactly suited to her. She 
was young, pretty, ingenuous and withal accom- 
plished ; she had but to be natural on the stage, 
and that most difficult art she had acquired. Her 
success was immediate, and resulted in a definite 
engagement at a liberal salary. There is some 
significance in the statement that although her 
abilities were not great enough to ensure her 
being given leading parts, the management always 
considered her name “‘a sure point of attraction 
to the Beaux Garçons.” Her annual benefit was 
a lucrative as well as a fashionable fixture, and 
her position as a favourite was made good. 
_ It was at Cheltenham, in 1815 or a little later, 
that her liaison with Colonel Berkeley began, 
which, by its general publication, brought her 
afterwards into such undesirable notoriety. Her 
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version of its beginning, as told on her behalf 
by the Attorney-General in the Foote v. Haynes 
action, was that the Colonel seduced her under 
promise of marriage, and that at any time during 
the years that she remained under his protection 
she hoped, even expected, that he would make her 
his wife. A rather careful examination of the 
records of the case satisfies us, however, that the 
Colonel was guilty of no such deception ; on the 
contrary, that he specifically told her he could 
not and would not marry her, owing to her rela- 
tions with the friend who introduced him to her— 
relations which he respected—we use the word 
in its technical sense—until the lady herself 
terminated them in his favour. Equally un- 
justified seem to be the aspersions on Colonel 
Berkeley on the score of his financial support of 
his mistress. His morality is not under discus- 
sion : his conduct as a man of the world, is; and 
in that respect he seems to us to have behaved 
as one would expect a high-born and wealthy 
gentleman to behave in the circumstances. For 
years, at any rate, his mistress made no com-: 
plaint, but continued her bright career as an 
actress with at least two intervals of “ resting ” 
when she proved her affection for the Colonel by 
presenting him with a child. 

Maria Foote was not a great actress, only a 
pleasing one. She had talent, not genius; and 
Genest’s opinion of her is that she would never 
have travelled about as a “star” if it had not 
been for circumstances totally unconnected with 
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the stage. Yet few actresses of the time could 
have travelled as far as she did, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and one year at least to 
Paris where she was acclaimed as a fascinating 
and beautiful favourite, although drama in Eng- 
lish could not be made to pay in Paris. Mrs. 
Baron Wilson is the authority for the statement 
that Miss Foote “posted twenty-five thousand 
miles ” in Great Britain in the space of five years, 
acting every week, and that this endurance and 
industry brought her in upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds. 

She must have been really beautiful, with 
expressive features to which no portrait can do 
justice : her face was oval, her neck and shoulders 
perfect; light brown hair curled in delicious 
profusion, and her eyes have been compared to 
“blue water lilies when the breeze is making the 
stream round them tremble.” Her figure was ele- 
gant, her every movement graceful. She was 
in short an incarnation of gentle, tender, lovely 
womanhood. 


The graces strewed Love’s flow’rets round, 
When in a lucky minute, 

Beauty the magic circle found 
And placed her Foote within it. 


Physical endowment of that generous kind, 
coupled with a personal fascination and charm 
quite extraordinary, would compensate for a 
deficiency of histrionic capability much greater 
than that which brought Maria Foote below the 
highest rank of actresses. 

In the summer of 1823 Mr. Haynes, of Texon 
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Hall, Staffordshire, met Miss Foote. This is the 
individual who will be known for ever as Pea- 
Green Haynes, a dandy sometimes called “ Silver 
Ball” to distinguish him from “ Golden” Ball 
Hughes, that other, much wealthier, fop and 
hanger-on to Society who “ eloped with Mercan- 
dotti,” as recorded in James Smith’s verses which 
we quoted in the previous chapter. It is incredi- 
ble that Haynes had not seen her.before, but this 
may have been the first time that he observed. 
her with sufficient attention to realize her beauty 
and be forced to his knees by her charms. It is 
strange, too, that Haynes did not know of the 
liaison between her and Colonel Berkeley, for 
Haynes was in the great world if not really of it, 
and although the Colonel was a gentleman, and 
not the vulgar blackguard who cries roast meat, 
his lapse from grace—no doubt some men called 
it his luck—must have been common knowledge 
in the set into which Haynes had gained admis- 
sion. It seems to be the fact, however, that he 
did not know of it, and one may fairly credit him 
with all the sentimental rodomontade in which 
callow youth always indulges about its lady love, 
who often has forgotten more about “life” than 
callow youth has yet learned. 

He came to Keppel Street to buy a ticket for 
her benefit, and he remained to make love. His 
overtures were not encouraged by Maria, but 
they were not rejected. In point of fact, she 
was in a difficult position, even—there seems 
reason for believing—in a delicate condition ; 
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if she really could not induce Colonel Berkeley 
to marry her she might be foolish not to let Mr. 
Haynes do so; if it is best to be off with the old 
love before you are on with the new, it is never- 
theless prudent not to be off with a new love while 
you are not sure you can keep on with the old. 
The circumstances were such that she was com- 
pelled to temporise, and she lent herself to the 
policy advocated by her father, which may be 
described in modern argot as keeping Mr. Haynes 
on a little bit of string. It was pitifully easy to 
do. Mr. Haynes requested Mr. Foote’s permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to his daughter; Mr. 
Foote would have been enchanted, but feared 
his addresses could not be received as his daughter 
was under an engagement to Colonel Berkeley. 
_Mr. Haynes was disconsolate, but hope dies hard 
in lovers’ breasts. “ Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina,” you know; much may happen in 
twelve months; in short, you never know your 
luck. Meantime would Mr. Foote come down to 
Texon Hall, Mr. Haynes’ seat in Staffordshire ? 
Mr. Foote was delighted, would, and did, and 
| borrowed £1,150 from his host, who regarded it 
as a privilege, and a good investment, to make 
the loan. So things went on, in a more or less 
grand manner, until the following June, when 
Maria, her condition no longer being delicate, 
and her Colonel still being obdurate on the point 
of lawful wedlock, finally broke off her connexion 
with Colonel Berkeley, received Mr. Haynes and 
accepted his offer of marriage. 
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Mr. Foote was an unprincipled rascal; there 
can hardly be two opinions about that; his wife 
. does not seem to have been much better. But 
Maria was not a bad woman, and is entitled to a 
good deal of pity. She wanted to tell Mr. Haynes 
all about it, but that is a hard task for any girl 
to do, and she delayed until it seemed too late. 
For Colonel Berkeley had an interview with Mr. 
Haynes, and all the facts came out. At the 
ensuing interview between Mr. Haynes and Maria, 
she declared that the Colonel was actuated by 
revenge; we can see other reasons for his dis- 
closure of her past, but it is the facts of the story, 
not the psychology of it, with which we have to 
do, and in any case all these hearts that beat so 
passionately have been still this many a year. 
But she acquiesced in the propriety of Mr. 
Haynes’ withdrawal, and the new: engagement 
was formally renounced and cancelled. 

But it was not done with finally. Mr. Haynes 
urged her to make arrangements to hand over 
the custody of her children entirely to Colonel 
Berkeley, who was perfectly ready to acknow- 
ledge and discharge his obligations in this respect ; 
and as soon as he was informed that these nego- 
tiations had been concluded, and all connexion 
with Colonel Berkeley definitely broken off, Mr. 
Haynes renewed his offer of marriage in the most 
positive terms, and once more it was accepted. 
And then Mr. Haynes changed his mind and 
refused to fulfil his promise, with the result that 
Miss Foote brought an action against him for 
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breach of promise of marriage, claiming as damages 


the substantial sum of ten thousand pounds. 
A very probable explanation of Mr. Haynes’ 


sudden change of front is that Mr. Samuel T. 


Foote showed his own greed too shamelessly, 
and wounded the suitor’s vanity by making it 
plain that he was regarded as a pigeon to be 
plucked. He was earnest enough in his desire 
to marry the charming: girl, as he proved by the 
readiness with which he assented to the stipula- 
tions made on her behalf about settlements, and 
to other, unreasonable, propositions about finan- 
cial provision for her mother. But matters were : 
carried to such a pitch that the ladies of the 
family came to resemble the daughters of the 
horse-leech; and made even this infatuated lover 
pause to think again. He could not delude him- 
self with any fond belief that Maria loved him 
at all, or would have dreamed of marrying him 
for any reason other than his money ; and when 


_ the action was brought against him the sum 


demanded as damages was large enough to prove 
the commercial nature of Maria Foote’s interest 
in him, and make even a weak man determine 
to fight the case and hoist her with her own petard 
if he could. 

He could hardly have hoped to get a verdict 
on the facts, for there were numerous letters 
from him fully proving that he had made the 
plaintiff a promise of marriage after he had been 
informed of her connexion with Colonel Berke- 
ley; but he put up a good enough fight to get 
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the penalty substantially reduced, and when in 
due course the verdict was returned for the 
plaintiff, the damages were assessed not at ten 
but at three thousand pounds. 

The money was uncommonly dear. Public 
opinion seems to have agreed that the plaintiff 
was to be suspected though pitied; that her 
mother and her testimony were both to be totally 
ridiculed ; that her father was to be universally 
despised ; that Colonel Berkeley was by no means 
to be condemned; and that: Mr. Haynes was 
“the greatest goose among all the fashionable 
cacklers of the metropolis.” Colonel Berkeley 
horsewhipped an editor or two for remarks they 
ventured to publish reflecting on himself, and 
that was the end of the Foote v. Haynes cause 
célèbre. 

The case was heard in December, 1824. Her 
reappearance on the stage excited wild interest, 
and an immense audience flocked to the theatre, : 
including, it is said, Mr. Haynes himself, who, 
however, remained hidden at the back of his box 
and declined the vociferous invitation to retire 
that was shouted at him by Miss Foote’s enthusi- 
astic.admirers. She reappeared as Letitia Hardy 
in The Belle’s Stratagem, and every word 
and line that could be construed as having rela- 
tion to herself was seized on and applauded to 
the echo. When Mr. Jones said: “ Why posi- 
tively the common occurrences of this little dirty 
world are not worth talking about,” the house 


rocked ; and when Miss Foote came on, at the 
H 
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cue: “Oh, here comes Letitia Hardy. She's 
just come from Lincoln’s Inn,” the audience 
roared a welcome that almost stunned her. She 
got to the footlights, but seemed too dazed to 
know what to do; it was only when she was 
reminded of her omission that she made a formal 
curtesy to the audience, and their cheers and her 
tears stopped the progress of the play for several 
minutes. When she recovered her self-control, 
and they would allow her to go on, the play went 
with a swing; but the crowning moment came 
when she was singing the song she interpolated 
for the occasion—“ Where are you going to, my 
pretty maid?’ When she reached the lines, 
“My face is my fortune, sir, she said,” and “ Then 
I can’t marry you, my pretty maid,” boxes, pit, 
and gallery laughed till they cried at her impu- 
dence and applauded her till they were exhausted. 

The country does not always follow London’s 
lead. In February of the next year, 1826, Miss 
Foote reappeared at Bath, in the same play, and 
“was cruelly used.” Genest tells us that the 
opposition proceeded from three or four persons 
in the pit and some fellows in the gallery; the 
boxes were unusually full of ladies; all the gen- 
tlemen applauded strenuously, but nothing could 
be heard while Miss Foote was on the stage. The 
opposition was renewed the following night, when 
she appeared as Rosalind in As You Like. It, 
but on this occasion it soon subsided. 

Her stage career continued for nearly five years 
longer, her last appearance being on the 11th of 
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March, 1831, at Birmingham. On the 7th of 
April her marriage to Lord Harrington took 
place, and “the elegant, the swanlike, the 
fascinating Maria Foote was no more.” 

There is a disposition on the part of the general 
public to believe that it is only in their green 
and salad days that Peers marry actresses, the 
implication being that they are foolish boys who 
. allow their heart to get the better of their head, 
and who, not having reached years of discretion, 
fall easy victims to fascinating adventuresses. 
Consideration of these chronicles, so far as we 
have carried them, will show that the common 
notion is not well founded in fact. In the present 
case Lord Harrington was fifty-one, and if he 
was eccentric he was not a booby. No fool 
possesses character strong enough to carry him 


to a leading place among his fellows. Even in ` 


the world of fashion you must either be a person 
of some importance, or succeed in making people 
believe you are one, before they will follow your 
lead. Pre-eminence in any sphere predicates 
character and intelligence. Pre-eminence as a 
man of fashion implies also profound knowledge 
of the world, for in scaling those heights a single 
false step will send one. headlong over a precipice 
from which no recovery is possible. 

Now, as Viscount Petersham, before succeeding 
to the Peerage, Lord Harrington had been one 
of the best known figures in Society during the 
Regency and reign of George IV; nota notorious 
figure, as “ Golden” Ball Hughes was, or Pea- 
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Green Haynes; but a recognized leader, a tho- 
rough gentleman by conduct as he was by birth, 
eccentric if you like, even affected sometimes, but 
beloved by all who knew him. In this marriage 
of his to an actress who had been the mistress 
of one man, to whom she had borne illegiti- 
mate children, and the plaintiff in an unsavoury 
action against another, we do not see a fool, old 
enough to know better, lured by desire into the 
trap of an immoral adventuress who wanted to 
rehabilitate herself, at any man’s expense; we 
see rather a man of the world, of mature judg- 
ment, perfectly aware of all the facts of her life 
and of all the conventions of his caste, deliber- 
ately asking this woman to marry him because 
he was fond of her and was a sound enough judge 
of character to know she would make him a good 
wife; and finally, a man strong enough to make 
the world acknowledge that his proud place was 
still his, and that her place was by his side. And 
on the principle that in this world we get pretty 
much what we deserve, we accept this marriage 
to the Earl of Harrington as pretty good evidence 
that Maria Foote was a sound little woman at 
heart. 

The main facts of his life can be recounted very 
briefly, if not very usefully. He was born on 
the 8th of April, 1780, at Harrington House, St. 
James’s ; in 1795 he obtained an ensigncy in the 
Coldstream Guards, and in November, 1799, 
became captain in the Prince of Wales’s Light 
Dragoons. In February, 1808, he was gazetted 
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major in the Queen’s Rangers, and in June, 1807, 
lieutenant-colonel of the 3rd West Indian Regi- 
ment. He was placed on half pay in August, 
1812, and in June, 1814, obtained the rank of 
colonel in the Army. It is at this point that we 
get the first real picture of the man as he was 
that we have come across, in Captain Gronow’s 
amusing Recollections; this is the second series 
of reminiscences, published in 1863, but as the 
incident occurred almost exactly a century ago 
we prefer quoting it to paraphrasing it, partly 
because it’s more honest and partly because the 
flavour is only conserved that way. 

“ When our army returned to England in 1814, 
my young friend Augustus Stanhope took me one 
afternoon to Harrington House, in Stableyard, 
St. James’s, where I was introduced to Lord and 
Lady Harrington ”—this, of course, was the third 
Earl, father of Maria Foote’s husband—“ and all 
the Stanhopes. On entering a long gallery I 
found the whole family engaged in their sem- 
piternal occupation of tea-drinking. Neither in 
Nankin, Pekin, nor Canton was the teapot more 
assiduously and constantly replenished than at 
this hospitable mansion. I was made free of 
the corporation, if I may use the phrase, by a 
cup being handed to me, and I must say that I 
never tasted any tea so good before or since. 

“ As an example of the undeviating tea-table 
habits of the house of Harrington, General Lin- 
coln Stanhope once told me that after an absence 
of several years in India he made his reappearance 
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at Harrington House and found the family, as 
he.had left them on his departure, drinking tea 
in the long gallery. On his presenting himself, 
his father’s only observation and speech of wel- 
come to him was: ‘ Hallo, Linky, my dear boy ! 
Delighted to see you. Have a cup of tea?’ 

« J was then taken to Lord Petersham’s apart- 
ments ”—this is the hero of our romance—“ where 
we found his lordship, one of the chief dandies 
of the day, employed in making a particular sort 
of blacking which he said would eventually super- 
sede every other. The room into which we were 
ushered was more like a shop than a gentleman’s 
sitting-room: all round the walls were shelves 
upon which were placed tea-canisters containing 
Congou, Pekoe, Souchong, Bohea, Gunpowder, 
Russian, and many other teas, all of the best 
kind : on the other side of the room were beauti- 
ful jars, with names, in gilt letters, of innumerable 
kinds of snuff, and all the necessary apparatus for 
moistening and mixing. Lord Petersham’s mix- 
ture is still well known to all tobacconists. Other 
shelves and many of the tables were covered with 
a great number of magnificent snuff-boxes : for 
Lord Petersham had perhaps the finest collection 
in England, and was supposed to have a fresh 


‘box for every day in the year. I heard him, on 


the occasion of a delightful old light-blue Sévres 
box he was using being admired, say, in his 
lisping way— Yes, it is a nice summer box, but 
would not do for winter wear.’ 

« In this museum there were also innumerable 
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“canes of very great value. The Viscount was 


“likewise a great Maecenas among the tailors, and 
a particular kind of great-coat, when I was a 
young man, was called a Petersham. 

“In person, Lord Petersham was tall and 
handsome and possessed a particularly winning 
smile. He very much resembled the pictures 
of Henry IV of France, and frequently wore a 
dress not unlike that of the celebrated monarch. 
His carriages were unique of their kind: they 
were entirely brown, with brown horses and 
harness. The groom, a tall youth, was dressed 
in a long brown coat reaching to his heels, and a 
glazed hat with a large cockade. It is said that 


/ Lord Petersham’s devotion to brown was caused 


by his having been 1 desperately in love with a 
very beautiful widow bearing that name. 

“ In addition to his other eccentricities, Lord 
Petersham never ventured out of doors till six 
p.m. His manners were decidedly affected, and 
he spoke with a kind of lisp: but in spite of his 
little foibles, Lord Petersham was a thorough 
gentleman, and was beloved by all who knew 
him.” 

There you have him in the flesh, at the age of 
thirty-four; and very much the same he must 
have remained for the next fifteen years when his 
father died and he succeeded to the Peerage as 
the fourth Earl of Harrington. He was a lord 
of the bed-chamber from 1820 to 1829, and we 
may be sure he fulfilled the duties, whatever they 
may have been, of that office with courteous and 
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adequate attention. But his interest was fixed 
on his snuff, his tea, his tailor, his blacking, and 
his collection of snuff-boxes and canes. He gave 
his patronage to the play, and his chief function 
was the practice of the amenities of life as most 
highly developed at that most fastidious period. 
Less useful lives have been lived. 

He married Miss Foote, as we have said, on 
the 7th of April, 1881, the day before his fifty- 
first birthday, and came within a month of reach- 
ing the twentieth happy return of the day. One 
child, a daughter, was born of the marriage, who 
became the wife of the second Marquis Conyng- 
ham. On the 8rd of March, 1851, he died, and 
it is proper to relate that his collection of snuff 

| was so large that when it was sold after his death 
it took one of the partners in the firm of Fribourg 
and Treyer, of the Haymarket, and two assist- 
‘ants, three days to weigh it. He was succeeded 
in. the Earldom by his brother, Leicester Fitz- 
gerald Charles Stanhope, and was mourned by 
his widow for more than sixteen years. She died 
on the 27th of December, 1867, in her seventieth 
year. 
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şii. Tur LADY WILLIAM GORDON-LENNOX 


Lady William Gordon-Lennox was unfortunate 
in her choice of the man through marriage with 
whom she obtained the courtesy title which 
gives her admission into this Livre d'or of actresses. 
When she broke the bonds which united them—as 
she did after seven years of wedded life—she did so 
because her bondage to him as an individual was 
unendurable, not because she found the condi- 
tions of life in his more exalted social rank cramp- 
ing or irritating to her temperament. Indeed, 
she might have been a much brighter ornament 
of the aristocracy than her husband, had she 
chosen to assert her rights and claim her place 
within it, and she could hardly have found the 
best society less congenial than he did, seeing 
how consistently he avoided it in favour of a more 
vicious company. She seems to us to fall into 
classification as a “ variegated tulip” because a 
sense of personal responsibility was never cul- 
tivated in her, and she was.not trained to control 
her vague but constant restlessness and desire 
for change. She was not vicious; she was not 
frivolous : she was not deficient in grey matter: 
yet by a sort of perversity she put herself, or 
allowed herself to be put, into false and foolish 
positions, and missed happiness chiefly because 
she thought it was always somewhere else. 

Mary Anne Paton was born in 1802, the eldest 
daughter of George Paton, who kept a school in 
Edinburgh. She inherited her musical gift from 
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both her parents, and from her mother, a Miss 
Crawford, of Cameron Bank, she inherited beauty 
as well. She received a good musical training, 
i and at a very early age discovered talent which, 
even if it was exaggerated by common report, 
| was unusual and brought her to the notice of in- 
1 fluential people as something of an infant pro- 
digy. For instance, it has been said that some 


| 

| - songs and fantasias of her composition were pub- 
| lished in 1807, when she was only five years old ; 
| if authority is lacking for this, it is a fact that 


when she was only eight she appeared on the con- 
: cert platform as a singer, a performer on the harp 
1 and the pianoforte—Viotti’s Concerto in G was 
her selection—and as a reciter of Collins’s “ Ode 
l to the Passions ” and “ Alexander’s Feast.” In 
1811 the family settled in London, where she 
again appeared on the concert platform; but 
as usually happens, the child paid for her pre- 
cocity with her health, and she was very wisely 
withdrawn from public notice. For the six or 
seven years that followed she devoted herself to 
study as a vocalist and also, under Samuel Webbe, ' 
junior, as a harpist and pianist. In 1820 she 
performed at Bath, and in 1821 at Huntingdon, 
and in 1822 she definitely entered upon: her 
professional career. 

She made her first appearance at the Hay- 
market on the 8rd of August, 1822, in the char- 
acter of Susanna in Figaro, and fairly earned her 
decided success. She confirmed the critics in 
their high estimation of her by her performances 
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in The Barber of Seville and The Beggars’ Opera, 
and after two months at this house she obtained 
an engagement at Covent Garden. Her first 
appearance here was as Polly in The Beggars’ 
Opera, and she repeated the part several times 
when suddenly her name was withdrawn from 
the bills on the ground of “serious indisposi- 
tion.” The indisposition turned out to have 
been diplomatic. Miss Maria Tree had declined 
to take parts subordinate to Miss Paton’s, and 
the management found themselves in the most 
unenviable position in which poor men can be 
placed, of having to appease the temper of one 
jealous woman without infringing the rights of 
another, and this without injuring their own com- 
mercial interests. Miss Paton’s conduct in the 
delicate matter seems to have been unimpeach- 
able; the statement of the facts made by her 
father, and published in The. Morning Post at 
the time, proves, we think, that she had grace and 
generosity, and that her conduct throughout 
“ showed everything the contrary of jealousy, 
contention, or any illiberal feeling whatever.” 
A pen picture of her made in 1823 shows us a 
woman “ beautiful in her person and features, 
above the middle height, slender and delicately 
formed: her dark hair and eyes give animation 
and contrast to a clear complexion, and sensi- 
bility illuminates every change of sentiment that 
she has to express”: “ she was gifted with extra- 
ordinary powers, not only as relates to the physi- 
cal organ, but with an enthusiasm, an intellectual 
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vigour of no common kind. ..; her technical 
attainments are nearly as great as those of 
any other vocalist in this country ...; her 
compass is A to D or E; eighteen or nineteen 
notes ...; no difficulties appal or embarrass 
her,” et multa alia. Comparing her with Kitty 
Stephens, another critic said that if it remained 
a question which of the ladies was the greatest 
singer, Miss Paton was, beyond all question, the 
best musician. “No singer of her own age, or 
in the same space of time, has ever so far en- 
tranced the public; for she has certainly created 
more emotion in the musical world in three years 
than Miss Stephens did between 1814 and 1817. 
There is no vocal fame so splendid as to call for 
her envy; and when she speaks of the great 
singers of her own and other countries, she need 
only whisper to herself—' They are my equals.’ ” 

Very handsome, and almost certainly, very 
near the truth. 

Of course, love came to her; and we believe 
that it was the real little god who came to her 
first, not one of his many counterfeits ; we think 
that she made the cardinal mistake of her life, 
on which all her subsequent trouble and unhappi- 
ness turned, when after talking with the god in 
the gate she was persuaded to turn away and close 
the door of the inmost sanctuary of her heart in 
the immortal’s face. Love is not flouted with 
impunity, and it is better never to have loved 
at all than to have loved and thrown away. 

The man who won Miss Paton’s love seems to 
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have been a very proper figure for the hero of a 
romance, and in every way quite suitable to be 
the husband of a woman of her class. His name 
was Blood, and he was at this time a surgeon at 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. Hewas skilful in his pro- ` 


fession, moved in good society, and had prospects 
excellent in every respect. He was tall, elegant, 
highly accomplished and devotedly fond of music, 
and endowed further with a well-trained voice 
which was delightful in a room, though not suffi- 
ciently powerful foratheatre. Itis easy to under- 
stand how such a young man might be attracted 
towards the stage. Mr. Blood had taken part in 
theatrical performances in. Dublin and elsewhere, 
and he made his début in London at the Lyceum 
as Don Carlos in The Duenna on the occasion of a 
benefit of a friend. Later he obtained an engage- 
ment at the Haymarket, and played Captain 
Macheath in the same company as Miss Paton. 
She was fascinated by his manners, and a warm 
attachment sprang up between them; he made 
her an offer of marriage which she accepted, and 
she procured him an engagement at Covent 
Garden Theatre, manifestly with the idea of 
being constantly in his company. 

Then her father interfered. He swore that he 
would never allow his daughter to marry this 
` man, and told the managers of the theatre that 
he would compel her to break her contract and 
play no more if young Blood were allowed to have 
access to her there. Blood threw up his engage- 
ment in order to save Miss Paton trouble and 
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annoyance, but he would not consent to give her 
up. She seemed to be as fixed in her affection 
as he, and she even let the engagement endure 
so long as to appoint a day for their marriage. 
They seem to have intended to treat her parents 
with every consideration, and made, it is said, an 
offer to settle two hundred a year upon them as 
some sort of compensation for the expense they 
had been put to in educating and bringing out 
their daughter, and for the financial loss they 
would suffer by her removal from their midst. 

Mr. Paton’s motives could only have been 
sordid and material; Mr. Blood was quite suit- 
able as a husband for his daughter, but there 
were precedents now for actresses making “ great 
marriages,” and he thought that his child had 
better qualifications than most for becoming the 
wife of some Peer. His pressure upon her was 
heavy and insistent, and gradually it bore down 
her resistance. If the story has been told cor- 
rectly it was on the very day fixed for the mar- 
riage that Miss Paton first hesitated and told 
her lover that she wanted to wait a little; then 
she sent back the trinkets he had given her, with 
some message scornful in tone, however untrue _ 
to herself it may have been, and then, when he 
came to protest and appeal to her, she would not 
speak to him; finally, she positively refused to 
marry him at all. Weak or wrong, whichever 
her conduct may have been, it was of the sort for 
which Love has no forgiveness. Mr. Blood ac- 
cepted his dismissal, threw up all connexion with 
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the theatrical world and returned to his own 
profession: later he married another girl and 
set up in practice at Bath, where he did very 
well. 

It was open gossip that Miss Paton was bit- 
terly sorry for what she had done; her spirits 
failed and her health was affected, and a sort of 
recklessness possessed her. And one of the 
amiable writers of the period asserted, in print, 
that “it was on an occasion when she was care- 
less of herself that she threw herself away upon 
that ornament of the aristocracy, Lord William 

Lennox.” 

' The marriage took place on the 7th of May, 
1824, but the fact of its having taken place at all 
was questioned generally, in terms that would 
set the whole machinery of the law moving now 
in actions for criminal libel. Publicly, at any 
rate, Lord William did not proclaim the marriage, 
and Miss Paton, as she was still called, lay long 
under the imputation of being his mistress and 
not his wife. The charge was openly made against 
him that he allowed her to remain on the stage 
that she might support him, and that after spend- 
ing much of her earnings on his race-horses, he 
spent the surplus in buying an annuity for him- 
self. Judged from any standpoint and by any 
standard, the story of this marriage is a sordid 
and a very ugly one. 

Lord William Lennox was the fourth son of 
the fourth Duke of Richmond; he told his own 
story of his life in a good many volumes of re- 
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miniscences and memoirs and recollections, which 
have some value as material for the next social — 
history of the nineteenth century that may be 
written ; but you will look in vain for information 
there about Mary Anne Paton—it is silent admis- : 
sion that that marriage was a failure. He was 
born in 1799, being thus three years older than 
his first wife—he had two others after her; he 
was a Westminster boy, and while still at school 
was gazetted to a cornetcy in the Royal Horse 
Guards; in 1814 he went to Paris as attaché to 
the Duke of Wellington, and in 1815 he was 
attached to Sir Peregrine Maitland’s staff; he 
was present at his mother’s famous ball at Brus- 
sels, and saw part of the battle of Waterloo ; for 
three years after the battle he was A.D.C. to the 
Duke of Wellington, and then he went out to 
Canada as extra A.D.C. to his father, the Duke 
of Richmond, who was Governor-General. He 
assisted at the coronation of George IV as a page, 
and in 1822 was gazetted captain; he sold his 
commission in 1829. 

All this was more or less a matter of course for 
a Duke’s son, and tells us nothing of the man. 
His own books prove that his interests were all 
in sport and theatricals, with literature as a sub- 
sidiary employment, and the contemporary evi- 
dence is clear that he was disliked as being vicious 
and dishonourable in a sordid way. He has been _ 
identified as Lord Prima Donna in Vivian Grey, 
and perhaps that book will serve to recall him 
to reality for any one who is sufficiently interested 
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in him to try. His interest for us here ends with 
the year 1831, when his ill-assorted marriage 
with Mary Anne Paton was dissolved by the 
Scottish Court of Session. We need only add 
that he lived just half a century longer, dying on 
the 18th of February, 1881. 

Miss Paton did not leave the stage when she 
made this unhappy alliance with the Peerage. 
Those seven years were indeed the period of her 
highest reputation as a dramatic singer. She 
achieved a triumph in 1824 as Agatha in Der 
Freischutz, and in 1826 eclipsed her own success 
with a greater one as Rezia in Oberon. Weber 
conducted all the rehearsals besides the per- 
. formance on the 12th of April, 1826, two months - 
before his death. “She sang exquisitely even 
at the first rehearsal,” he wrote; and “she was 
created for the part.” It set her at the very top 
of her profession. 

We have accepted the suggestion that Miss 
Paton married Lord William Lennox while in a 
state of temporary mental aberration, when her 
judgment was unbalanced by regret at having 
dismissed the man she really loved and by pique 
at his having married some one else; and we 
have recorded the fact that after seven years she 
succeeded in freeing herself from the intolerable 
yoke of wedlock with this scion of a noble house 
who behaved ignobly to her and treated her with 
contumely, even with cruelty, while profiting 
by her talents and her industry. But we have 
not said anything of the man through whose 

I 
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intervention she freed herself, who played Perseus 
to her Andromeda. 

His name was Joseph Wood, and his social 
status is indicated by the inclusion of his family 
among the landed gentry who are catalogued by 
Burke. Though not properly speaking a great 
musician, he had a fine tenor voice, and in 18381 
was engaged in Italian Opera at: the King's 
Theatre. Lady William Lennox struck up a 
great friendship with him which rapidly developed 
into a genuine affection, “ platonic” we quite 

_ believe, but, as she soon saw, opening the way to 
release from unhappiness and to happiness. In 
some crisis of her affairs she left her husband and 
sought a refuge with Mrs. Wood, Joseph Wood’s 
mother. Her husband, indignant, commanded 
her to return, and on her refusal waited on Mrs. 
Wood and her son and demanded that they should 
deliver her up. They refused, and told him 
some very plain truths. Mr. Wood added that 
as the marriage had been contracted under Scotch 
law it was open to his lordship to annul the con- 
tract there on the ground of his wife’s desertion, 
and suggested alternatively that his lordship 
might so arrange affairs as to enable his wife to 
divorce him; and he told him plainly that as 
soon as Scotch law proclaimed her free, he him- 
self would marry her by English law. “And, albeit 
in mighty dudgeon, his lordship took the advice. 
The marriage was dissolved, and at the earliest 
possible moment the former Lady William Lennox 
became Mrs. Joseph Wood. 
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\ And as Mrs. Wood this accomplished singer 
was known thenceforward. She appeared ‘as 
Alice in Robert le Diable at Drury Lane in 1882, 
and soon afterwards went to live with her husband 
at Woolley Moor in Yorkshire, where her only 
son was born in 1838. In 1840 she went with her 
husband to America on a concert tour, and after 
their return to England her temperamental dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are declared itself 
once more. She found the world vain, and 
thought she might find peace within the cloister ; 
and accordingly she actually retired to a convent. 
Her husband was genuinely fond of her, but he 
had the philosophic temper and held the view 

_ that evils unopposed oft cure themselves. Her 

` withdrawal from the world was the result of 
sudden impulse: sudden impulse would cause 
her to return. And then, there was the baby. 

He reasoned well. After a year his wife came 
back to him, and it may well be that in the quiet 
of the convent, with time to reflect and learn to 
see things in their true proportion, this impulsive 
woman found herself. They remained together 
thenceforward, appearing together at the Princess’s 

Theatre and on the concert platform. But they 

had no need to work for their living now, and 

finally they settled down at Bulcliffe Hall near 

Chapelthorpe in Yorkshire. And there she died, 

on the 21st of July, 1864, at the age of sixty-two. 

Her life had been full of fitful fever, but now she 

sleeps well. 
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§ iii, FRANCES, COUNTESS WALDEGRAVE 
The story of Frances, Lady Waldegrave, be- 


_ longs to the history of English society, not to 


that of the English stage. Her career as an 
actress was so short and unimportant as to be 
negligible ; if it had anything to do with bringing 
about her first marriage—and on that point we 
have no information—it certainly had nothing 
to do with the three subsequent marriages which 
she contracted. She is to be commemorated as 
a recognized leader of society, who won her way 
to that high position by sheer force of character ; 
as a political hostess in the days when the great 
country house party took an effective hand in 
the nation’s affairs. It is only because she was 
the daughter of the famous operatic singer, John 
Braham, and was herself, for however brief a 
period, a professional actress, and also because 
she did become the wife of an English Peer, that 
we can justify ourselves in hanging her portrait 
here and pausing before it for a minute or two. 

She was born in 1821, when her father was in 
his fiftieth year and at the zenith of his brilliant 
career. The temptation to digress from Frances 
to her father is very great, but we may only do 
so far enough to convey some idea of the force 
and quality of her personality as shown by the 
social difficulties, due to his origin and moral 
reputation, which she overcame on her way to her 
own triumph. His real patronymic was Abra- 
ham, and he was the son of a German Jew who 
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lived in Goodman’s Fields; he was born in 1772 
in Leman Street, and very early was left an 
orphan, to be brought up—the phrase can be inter- 
preted how you like—by relatives, also, of course, 
Jews, living in Whitechapel. Both his parents 
had possessed fine, though wholly untrained 
voices, and in transmitting one to their little boy 
they unwittingly bequeathed a princely fortune 
to him. But at first you are free to visualize a 
bright-eyed, curly-headed, dark-complexioned, 
diminutive Jacky Abraham, wandering from one 
Jewish shop to another and enchanting his music- 
loving compatriots with his sweet and amazing 
voice; a pugnacious little Jacky Abraham, too, 
quite capable of fighting for what he could not 
get by enchanting. He was singing in an old 
clothes shop when Leoni first heard him, and, 
recognizing the beauty and the value of his voice, 
swept him away from his squalid environment 
and took him as a pupil. He was introduced to 
John Palmer in 1787, who engaged him for his 
new theatre in Wellclose Square: it was Palmer 
who told him to drop the initial letter of his 
surname—what an age-long tragedy of racial 
antagonism is hinted at in that scrap of worldly 
prudent advice—and who brought John Braham 
out in 1787. 

Thenceforward you may get animated pictures 
of him pretty well everywhere you look: the 
diminutive frame—he was no more than five feet 
three inches in height, and his legs lacked sym- 
metry as well as inches—charged with a perfect 
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enthusiasm (he called it “ entoosymoosy,” as 
Byron was for ever telling people), a passionate 
zest of life. You may follow him on his Conti- 
nental tour with Storace, the dark, short, lusty, 
externally unattractive woman who bewitched 
her audiences with her vivacity, her archly signi- 
ficant manner, her inimitable acting, her tasteful . 
and expressive singing; there they are in Paris 
still seething with the excitement of revolution ; 
in Florence, with Braham singing to David and 
David singing to Braham—a kind of vocal duel 
& outrance between two masters of their art; in 
Genoa, securing by their talent security and 
respect while the city was actually undergoing 
the siege ; in Leghorn, dining with Nelson on the 
Foudroyant and singing afterwards to the Queen 
of Naples. And then he tires of Storace and 
breaks off the connexion, leaving the lady to pine 
away and die, while he casts about for other 
affairs, one of the latest, if not the last, of which 
brings him into fresh notoriety as defendant in 
an action for crim. con. Even when he has ranged 
himself, by marriage to his amiable lady, he 
cannot become commonplace or less interesting : 
he is earning a fortune—averaging, it has been 
said, £14,000 a year for four and twenty years— 
and he spends lavishly; there is the Duke of 
Sussex, a frequent guest at his table and god- 
father to his first child; there is another guest, 
one of his miscellaneous friends, opening the door 
to a gang of desperadoes who straightway set 
about plundering the plate, with the result that 
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friend Heywood dances on air soon afterwards. 
Whatever you do, you cannot overlook John 
Braham. But genius though he was, he was not 
exactly the father whom a girl should have chosen 
if she was bent on making her way to the fore- 
front of society while that was still exclusive, 
still an aristocracy very exacting in the matter 
of the social credentials of those who sought to 
gain admittance to it. 

Frances Braham set her foot within its door- 
way in 1839, when she married John James 
Waldegrave, the natural son of the sixth Earl 
Waldegrave. She was eighteen then, and in the 
same twelvemonth she was left a widow—a 
poignant experience, of which the effect on 
character cannot be gauged. Yet very soon she 
married again, though she did not change her 
name. Her second husband was half brother 
of her first, the elder, legitimate, son of his father, 
to whose Peerage he had succeeded in 1835 while 
in his nineteenth year. But this George Edward, 
seventh Earl. Waldegrave, had succeeded to rank 
before he arrived at discretion, and his excesses, 
at Cambridge and in town, were nothing short 
of scandalous. “One of the most debauched, 
drunken rowdies of the day,” he has been called 
by a man who knew of him at second hand, and 
perhaps at first hand too. And that the epithets 
are not too strong seems clear from the fact that 
quite soon after his wedding he was ringleader 
in a row which ended in the manslaughter of a 
watchman and in his own consignment to prison 
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for a term of six months. Yet if this young 
man—he was born in 1816, and, therefore, was 
about twenty-four at this time—had the vices 
and the follies of his order, he must have had some 
of its good qualities too. Lady Waldegrave may 
well have been one of many women who have 
found that a husband with bad morals but good 
manners is an easier man to live with than a 
husband with good morals but bad manners. 
It is a suggestion that invites an excursion into 
a wide and pleasant field, and we are really quite 
sorry that we must meander no more. The 
historical fact that emerges is that, however dissi- 
pated he may have been, Lord Waldegrave did 
not alienate his wife’s affection or devotion. 
She went to live with him in the Queen’s Bench 
prison, and on his release retired with him into 
the country, where our belief is she kept him 
pretty happy and was pretty happy herself. 
The pecuniary difficulties into which his excesses 
had plunged him were great, and it was to extri- 
cate himself from these that, in 1842, he arranged 
for the famous sale at Strawberry Hill when the 
Horace Walpole collection was dispersed; this 
had been bequeathed to the Waldegrave family 
in consequence of their descent from Maria, 
Dowager Countess Waldegrave and Duchess of 
Gloucester, the daughter of Sir Edward Walpole. 

Of the remainder of his brief married life we 
have found no illuminating pictures. Some peo- 
ple will be interested in the coincidence that it 
ended on the anniversary of the day on which 
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it began. It was on the 28th of September, 
1840, that Earl Waldegrave married his half 
brother’s widow, and on the 28th of September, 
1846, that he died, aged thirty, at Harptree 
Court, Somersetshire. Everything that he pos- 
sessed—and despite his extravagances the fortune 
was a large one—he bequeathed to his wife, whom 
he made his sole executrix, and it is bearing his 
title that she has come down to us, and will go 
down to posterity. No children were born of the 
marriage, and the Earl was succeeded by an uncle. 
For the second time Frances Braham found 
herself a widow—and she was still only twenty- 
five. 

But now she was burdened with riches and 
great estates—Chewton, and Dudbrook, and 
Strawberry Hill—and with great privileges came 
great responsibilities. It was inevitable that 
she should marry again, desirable that she should 
do so, provided she could find a man who would 
be a wise friend and counsellor to help her in her 
stewardship. She found him in George Granville 
Harcourt, of Nuneham and Stanton Harcourt, 
eldest son of the Archbishop of York, a widower 
and her senior by six and thirty years. The 
union seems to have been a singularly happy one. 
One of the great gentlemen of England, Mr. Har- 
court’s interest in marrying this young and beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman was one of pure 
affection only ; her wealth, in lands and money, 
was if anything only an additional burden to a 
man whose hands were fully occupied already 
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for a term of six months. Yet if this young 
man—he was born in 1816, and, therefore, was 
about twenty-four at this time—had the vices 
and the follies of his order, he must have had some 
of its good qualities too. Lady Waldegrave may 
well have been one of many women who have 
found that a husband with bad morals but good 
manners is an easier man to live with than a 
husband with good morals but bad manners. 
It is a suggestion that invites an excursion into 
a wide and pleasant field, and we are really quite 
sorry that we must meander no more. The 
historical fact that emerges is that, however dissi- 
pated he may have been, Lord Waldegrave did 
not alienate his wife’s affection or devotion. 
She went to live with him in the Queen’s Bench 
prison, and on his release retired with him into 
the country, where our belief is she kept him 
pretty happy and was pretty happy herself. 
The pecuniary difficulties into which his excesses 
had plunged him were great, and it was to extri- 
cate himself from these that, in 1842, he arranged 
for the famous sale at Strawberry Hill when the 
Horace Walpole collection was dispersed; this 
had been bequeathed to the Waldegrave family 
in consequence of their descent from Maria, 
Dowager Countess Waldegrave and Duchess of 
Gloucester, the daughter of Sir Edward Walpole. 

Of the remainder of his brief married life we 
have found no illuminating pictures. Some peo- 
ple will be interested in the coincidence that it 
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it began. It was on the 28th of September, 
1840, that Earl Waldegrave married his half - 
brother’s widow, and on the 28th of September, 
1846, that he died, aged thirty, at Harptree 
Court, Somersetshire. Everything that he pos- 
sessed—and despite his extravagances the fortune 
was a large one—he bequeathed to his wife, whom 
he made his sole executrix, and it is bearing his 
title that she has come down to us, and will go 
down to posterity. No children were born of the 
marriage, and the Earl was succeeded by an uncle. 
For the second’ time Frances Braham found 
herself a widow—and she was still only twenty- 
five. 

But now she was burdened with riches and 
great estates—Chewton, and Dudbrook, and 
Strawberry Hill—and with great privileges came 
great responsibilities. It was inevitable that 
she should marry again, desirable that she should 
do so, provided she could find a man who would 
be a wise friend and counsellor to help her in her 
stewardship. She found him in George Granville 
Harcourt, of Nuneham and Stanton Harcourt, 
eldest son of the Archbishop of York, a widower 
and her senior by six and thirty years. The 
union seems to have been a singularly happy one. 
One of the great gentlemen of England, Mr. Har- 
court’s interest in marrying this young and beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman was one of pure 
affection only ; her wealth, in lands and money, 
was if anything only an additional burden to a 
man whose hands were fully occupied already 
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‘with his own possessions; there could be no 


Suggestion that he was influenced by mercenary 
considerations in marriage with a rich widow. 
He wanted the beautiful woman to be an orna- 
ment to his house, and to help him in his political 
work by attending to the social aspect of it as 


only a capable woman can. And while he gained 
_ much, she gained even more by the marriage: 


scope for her energy, room for expansion and 
development, and, best of all, the knowledge that 
she was helping in the work of the world. Mr. 
Harcourt was Member of Parliament for Oxford- 
shire, a follower of Peel, and by virtue of his 
family and means, a figure in the world of politics. 
His wife threw herself into his interests with 
enthusiasm, and took her place at once as one 
of the great political hostesses. Her house- 
parties at Nuneham were the most brilliant of 
the time. In conversation, a fine art still in the 
circle in which she moved, she could hold her 
own, though it was as a listener rather than as a 
talker that she excelled, yet flashes of wit often 
darted from her lips, spontaneous expression of 
an epigrammatic wit, commonly forgotten by her 
as soon as they had been delivered. Theatricals 
were a frequent item in her entertainments, in 
which she almost always took part. Insight is 
given into her character by the fact that her 
favourite piece, played over and over again at 
Nuneham, was The Honeymoon, because it had 
allusions to her own position. An indication of 
the pretty relations in which she stood to her 
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elderly husband is given by the well authenticated 
fact that she renounced her great desire to play 
“Lady Teazle” because she thought he might 
find in the brilliant comedy some personal appli- 
cation to himself which might cause him a 
moment's pain, although we may be sure so 
gallant a gentleman would not have let a hint 
of it escape him. 

Mr. Harcourt died in 1861, and for the third 
time Lady Waldegrave was a widow. But even 
now she was only forty years of age, in the prime 
of her strength, physical and mental, grasping 
life with both hands. She was as capable as 
ever of inspiring and rendering affection, and 
only in the married state could she get the fullest 
opportunity for utilizing her superabundant 
cnergy. So, in 1863, she entered into wedlock 
for the fourth time, with Chichester Samuel 
Parkinson Fortescue, who afterwards was raised 

_to the Peerage under the title of Lord Carlingford. 
He, too, was closely associated with the Liberal 
party, and in his interests his wife carried on the 
career of political hostess which she had found so 
congenial to her temperament. She had spent 
huge sums upon the redecoration of Strawberry 
Hill—Lady Dorothy Nevill prefers to call it the 
“ destruction” of Strawberry Hill—and both 
there and at her town house, 7, Carlton Gardens, 
she held a salon which has become historic. Her 
personal influence must have been considerable ; 
Sir William Gregory makes acknowledgment of 
one instance of it; he told her that the darling . 
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object of his life was the Government of Ceylon, 
and she at once, and successfully, betook herself 
to obtain the promise of it from Lord Granville, 
who readily conceded the request, on the proviso 
that the arrangement should be kept perfectly 
confidential, as the Queen objected to. any pro- 
mise of such appointment being given without 
her being ‘first consulted. The promise was ful- 
filled within two years. 

In the light of the recent amazing progress in 
that science it is not without interest to mention 
that Lord Carlingford was absorbed in the study 
of aviation. As long ago as 1858 he announced 
that he had discovered the secret of flight. He 
spent several years in the construction of a machine 
which he called the Aerhedon, and claimed that 
it had. flown and proved the perfection of its 
principle. He advertised his intention of forming 
a company to bring it out and show the discovery 
“advancing civilization. and administering to 
the prosperity and happiness of nations.” 

We have alluded to Lady Dorothy Nevill, to 
whose delightful volumes of reminiscences we 
have of necessity turned for graphic information 
about social life in the Victorian era. Lady 
Dorothy is of the Old Guard, qualified on every 
count to be critical of any one appearing in 
society. Her brief, incidental references to “ the 


“daughter of old Braham, the singer ” are revealing. 


“She was a woman of very determined charac- 
ter,” she says, “and not a bit ashamed of her 
origin. She would often jokingly say, when 
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present at a party at which any curious or un- 
«nown people were amongst the guests, ‘I am 
sure every one will say they are some of my vulgar 
relatives,’ ” and she proceeds to remark that it 
is a strange thing that in days when society was 
still somewhat aristocratic and exclusive, Lady 
Waldegrave and Lady Molesworth, both with no 
pretensions to good birth, should have been 
rivals in leading it. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill tells one story of Lady 
Waldegrave which we cannot refrain from repeat- - 
ing in this little sketch which seeks to conjure 
up some presentation of the living woman. It 
was just after Chichester Fortescue had been 
appointed Irish Secretary, on the occasion of her 
first appearance at a bespeak night in the Dublin 


. theatre. Lady Dorothy reminds us that this 


corresponds to a gala opera night in London, 
with the difference that the gods in the gallery 
have license to make personal remarks on the 
official and aristocratic members of the audience, 
and address questions to them on any matters 
of topical interest. Seeing Lady Waldegrave, 
some one shouted out, “ And would ye kindly 
be afther informing us, ma’am, which of your four 
husbands did ye like the best?” “ Without a 
quiver or a moment’s hesitation she turned her 
face to the speaker and said clearly, “ The Irish- 
man, of course.’ ” 

At any rate.we have it on the authority of Sir 
William Gregory, who was on terms of unreserved 
friendship with her and her husband, that she 
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| ke Irishman's life. His tribute 

ratitude is graven on the monument 
to her memory at Chewton when she. 
She was the beloved wife of four 
en, and the respected, admired, and be- 
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E can advance no justification in reason 

for the particular association of ideas, 

but the word “ Duchess ” has always conveyed 
to our mind a certain suggestion of opulence— 
opulence of health and wealth and consequent: 
cheerfulness. Dukes may be cold and inacces- 
sible personages, but Duchesses are warm and 
affable ones—in our imagination, that is to say. 
As between Duchesses and Countesses again, 
the former are the jollier women, homelier and 
more motherly, so to speak; the latter are the 
statelier ladies. It may be due to the fact that 
the higher one’s rank is, the less necessity there 
is to proclaim it: the greater one’s dignity, the 
less occasion to stand upon it. Again, it may 
not be true. But even then, the remark is pretty 
well found. For there are Duchesses alive to- 
day who give colour to it—Duchesses born into 
the purple—and there have been Duchesses 
who gave colour to it before—Duchesses of 
humble origin, who achieved the purple after 


‘much adventure. Her Grace of Bolton was one 


of these, the pretty Polly Peachum of two 
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No one will Banana with us for connecting 
Harriot Mellon with opulence, unless, perhaps, 
“because the connexion is so obvious as to be 
commonplace. But we were not thinking of 
the vast wealth which she enjoyed in the second 
part of her life. That was accidental, not 
essential. It had singularly Ittle effect in modi- 
fying her character, although, of course, it gave 
her unlimited opportunity for expressing that 
“character. No: it is opulence of spirit, and 
- health, and physique, superabundance of energy, 
that distinguished her; that enabled her to 
“stand up against the violence of her mother, to 
become vigorous in spite of the abject poverty 
of her early childhood, to fight her way to pro- 
minence as an actress, in spite of an entire lack of 
genius, to conquer the mocking ill-nature of the 
| great world when it saw her set on a pinnacle in 
its midst, to win the affectionate regard and 
admiration of men who mattered, and to hold the 
love of two husbands in spite of the disparity 
of age between herself and each of them. 

In spite of the three facts that she rose to a 
position of some eminence as an actress, that she 
married the richest man in England, and, later, 
had a Duke for second husband, Harriot Mellon 

has no claim that we can admit to be made 
. the subject of a formal biography. Biography 

demands actions wherewith to concern itself, 
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and if it is to have much moral and educational 
value, it ought to be able to show that its hero’s 
actions originated in some definite idea and were 
prosecuted with a perseverance and rigid ad- 
herence to purpose that refused to be baulked. 
Purpose is not a euphonious word, but it falls 
gratefully on the ear of any one of pedagogic 
mind who would fain hold up examples before 
the younger generation. Unless we are utterly 
wrong in our estimate of her, Harriot Mellon 
never did anything on purpose. She always 
acted on impulse, and is a terribly upsetting 
young woman to bring into a moral theorist’s 
scheme of things. The purpose and the per- 
severance belong to her mother; yet by the 
irony of fate Mrs. Entwisle is quite disqualified on 
other grounds to serve as an example for any 
young person. No: neither mother nor daughter 
lends herself for solemn treatment by biographers. 
It is not what Harriot Mellon did, but what she 
was, that has any interest now, and the best 
way to realize her is to look at her in a series of 
pictures moved quickly across the screen. 

To her own father, as everybody is aware, she 
owed nothing but existence. It seems to be 
the custom to deride Mrs. Entwisle’s story of 
her earlier marriage to Lieutenant Mathew 
Mellon of the Madras Native Infantry as a 
rather poor imaginative effort of a girl who had 
got into a well-known sort of trouble; the de- 
rision is natural enough since she failed to adduce 


proof of the marriage when her daughter’s ille- 
K 
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gitimacy might have been a barrier to her social 
advancement. Yet the story has a pathos of its 
own, and a psychological interest too, since it 
represents a simple woman’s intuitive appreci- 
ation of tradition as a factor in a child’s educa- 
tion. Sarah Entwisle drummed “ gentle origin” 
into Harriot’s ears until the words became as it 
were a bell at once warning her of dangers to be 
avoided and calling her to the fairway into her 
port of destination. It may be that the “ high 
blood” did not course in Harriot's veins; but 
she was brought up to believe that it did andto 
listen to its call, and to believe that it was an 
inheritance of which she had to justify her 
possession not merely by being good and keeping 
it undefiled, but by “ making good ” as well. 
Harriot was born in 1777, on the llth of 
November, somewhere in Lambeth, where her 
mother had lodgings. It was seven or eight 
months since her lieutenant had left Portsmouth 
for Madras, and now word had come to her that 
he had died of consumption after leaving the 
Cape. There was nothing tokeep her any longer 
in London, and there was something to take her 
away. Kena, the actor-manager in whose com- 
pany she had travelled as wardrobe keeper and 
treasurer, was just concluding a pantomime engage- 
ment, and leaving London with his wife for a 
tour in the northern counties. They were only 
too willing to take the mother and baby with 
them. This was in the spring of 1778. It was 
some time during this tour that young Mr. Ent- 
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wisle joined the company, in Lancashire, as 
chief violinist, and in 1782 he, being then eighteen, 
married Sarah Mellon, who was just turned 
thirty. 

The family group is one to which only Hogarth 
could do justice. There is Mrs. Entwisle, always 
the dominant figure, tall, well formed though 
very large, with a fine oval face, beautifully 
regular features, full, laughing, dark eyes, jet 
black hair, remarkably fine teeth, and an elegantly 
formed mouth; her arms and hands are perfect 
and she is immensely proud of them ; her voice is 
low and sweet and wonderfully winning. That 
is Sarah Entwisle at her best. And there is 
Thomas Entwisle, “‘ a very simple man, respect- 
able in his appearance,” but, alas, with tastes for ' 
idle society and “ of habits and manners beneath 
himself.” He was “the son of a very respect- 
able person who occasionally played the organ 
at Wigan ”—we agree with Mr. Street in thinking 
that an unconsciously humorous statement that 
ought to be preserved from oblivion—but we 
fear his wife was hard put to it to keep him up to 
form. 'Thomas Entwisle was a weakling. And 
there is little Harriot, probably at the most en- 
chanting stage of childhood’s beauty, the sum 
and centre of her mother’s love and ambition, 
and the petted favourite of her stepfather. They 
are desperately poor, this little family. Mr. 
Kena is congenitally idle, and prolongs the 
periods of “ resting ” until the moment when work 
is an inescapable antecedent to eating; Harriot 
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takes up all her mother’s time, and if the com- 
pany does not stay long enough in one place for 
Thomas Entwisle to get a pupil or two for a week 
or two, or to pick up a fewshillings by private 
engagements, the whole income for the three is 
often less than twenty shillings a week. When 
they are on tour, husband and wife trudge from 
town to town taking it in turns to carry first 
Harriot then the Cremona violin; and then, 
their destination reached, they make a careful 
search for the cleanest and most respectable 
lodgings they can afford and find a school for the 
infant Harriot, whose education is not to be 
neglected whatever else she may have to go 
without. 

Sarah Entwisle at her best won her daughter’s 
love so thoroughly that nothing had power to 
alienate the two. Yet people who know the 
ebullient type of Irishwoman can imagine what 
Sarah Entwisle at her worst might be. There 
are well authenticated stories of her mother’s 
violence which account for much that was extra- 
vagant in Harriot Mellon’s character: her prone- 
ness to excessive anger, and her unreasoning fear 
on quite slight alarms. Only her sound physical 
Aealth saved her nerves from being shattered by 
the frequent terror into which she was thrown 
by her mother’s passion and violence. It is all 
forgiven long ago, but one cannot look through 
the story without being disturbed by the constant 
clashing ‘between these two impetuous and 
exuberant natures. 
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The family fortune was at its lowest point just 
now. While the company was in North Wales 
Entwisle was the whole and sole orchestra, and 
he realized that things would not improve under 
an incurably idle manager like Kena. Accord- 
ingly he threw up the “ shop,” and, shouldering 
Harriot and the Cremona, husband and wife set 
off for Lancashire. At Preston they fell in with 
Thomas Bibby, the eccentric manager of a 
strolling company, who engaged them both, the 
husband to lead the orchestra, the wife to make 
the dresses and “ take characters in processions.” 
Their joint salaries amounted to seventeen 
shillings and sixpence. It is not a large income, 
but it was enough for the indomitable Sarah to 
make something of a permanent home with, and 
make another beginning on the education that 
was to raise her Harriot to such high place. 
They took lodgings in Ulverstone, in the house 
of a Lancashire clogger; Mr. Entwisle obtained 
some music pupils; Mrs. Entwisle earned money 
by dress-making and by dyeing and cleaning 
silks and laces and feathers and other finery ; 
and Harriot went every day to the school kept 
by Miss Calvert, “a most respectable, clever, 
and extremely pious person.” 

It was a fine fight that the mother put up for 
her child: how fine, can only be realized by 
people who have had experience of battling with 
poverty, when a penny earned or saved represents 
a success, and a penny missed or lost is a reverse: 
when shillings mean engagements, and a pound 
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means a pitched battle: when one can’t afford 
to feel tired or relax effort for one minute, since 
that is time enough to be reft of everything one 
has. Our view is that although she could not 
have explained it in a figure, Mrs. Entwisle was 
conscious that she was actually battling with a 
real enemy; and because she belonged to the 
lowest class of Irish peasantry, she fought noisily 
and roughly, whirling her great arms about, 
screaming defiance, and panting and sobbing 
with effort and ugly rage. It was only when 
evening fell on some tiny eminence gained, a 
position pushed a few yards further forward, 
that the fierce fever of fighting dropped, and the 
tigress in her turned to as fierce maternal love. 
Yhen she lavished an exuberance of affection on 
“the child which obliterated memory of former 
violence and woke an equal love in her offspring, 
whose temper and temperament were so like her 
own. 

But we must not let the mother monopolize our 
attention. These next few years were fairly 
happy ones, we think, for “‘ the black-eyed child 
of the players.” At school she was often in 
trouble, often put in the corner, often kept in; 
but she was the pet of the school, too, and a 
favourite with the mistress in whose company 
she spent much time out of school. She learnt 
to read while she was very small; got quantities 
of poetry by heart; learned from the actors 
whole speeches from the plays, with the result 
that her knowledge of English was notably good, 
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and that she became a recognized authority on 
various readings of Shakespeare’s idioms. Sheri- 
dan said, when she first came to London, that 
« Miss Mellon had the best choice of language, in 
ordinary conversation, of any female of her age 
that he had met.” Her stepfather taught her 
to sing correctly, and well enough to take part in 
glees and lead a chorus; she danced beautifully. 
There she is, standing on a table and singing in a 
silvery little voice to the accompaniment of Mr. 
Entwisle’s violin; there she is again, dancing a 
hornpipe on the table and afterwards running 
round its edge to collect the money that matters 
so little, and so much, to her. There she is—a 
tremendous occasion, this—clad in -a white 
frock with a broad black sash, mourning at 
Juliet’s bier; three other little girls mourn with 
her, it is true, but Harriot is the smallest and the 
prettiest of them all and so is placed in front and 
nearest to the lamps. There she is in church, 
beside the excellent Miss Calvert, saying all the 
responses quite correctly, and behaving beauti- 
fully. Yes, on the whole she is a happy little 
girl. 

She made her first professional appearance on 
the stage when she was within a few weeks of 
being ten years old. She was a fine, well grown 
girl now, looking two or three years older than 
her real age, and with a sweet, clear utterance 
that could be heard throughout the theatre ; 
her address was good, and she played as if she 
had acted all her life. The piece chosen was a 
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farce, The Spoiled Child, with Miss Mellon as 
« Little Pickle,” and in a smart laurel-green 
tunic, with a fancy riding-cap set jauntily on her 
profuse black curls, with sparkling eyes and 
blooming cheeks, she was, we are told, as pretty 
a Little Pickle as ever played at marbles. Of 
course she drew a bumper house to the great barn 
of the White Hart Hotel that served as Ulver- 
stone’s theatre. Mr. Bibby was so pleased that 
he gave her ten shillings—promptly appro- 
priated by her mother—and picked another 
play in which she might have a part. This was 
The Romp, and Harriot was Priscilla Tomboy— 
such a baby-looking one that very skilful making 
up was required before she could pass muster. 
Her hair was drawn over a huge tête of black wool 
and built up into a towering edifice in order to 
add five or six years to her appearance of age 
and four inches to her height; very high-heeled 
shoes brought her stature up to the necessary stan- 
dard, and proportionate breadth was given by a 
quilted pink calamanco petticoat—whatever that 
may be—which could stand by itself. Once 
more she scored a triumph, and her professional 
career may be considered to have begun. During 
the next two years her appearances on the stage 
were frequent, and her study was continuous. 
In 1789 Mrs. Entwisle, as autocrat of her 
family, gave Mr. Bibby notice that her husband 
and daughter were leaving his company. The 
time had come for Harriot to move another stage 
along the route mapped out to greatness. Years 
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before, the Kenas had joined forces. for a time 
with Mr. Stanton’s western midland company, 
whose headquarters were at Stafford, and Mrs. 
Entwisle had marked Mr. Stanton’s superior 
arrangements and his social standing. His family 
were on visiting terms with all the best people 
on the circuit, and the ambitious mother intended 
that her daughter should have access to the same 
good society. She gained her point. Mr. Ent- 
wisle was engaged as violinist, stage-keeper and 
property-man, Harriot to play juveniles, and 
their remuneration, calculated on the basis of a 
share and a half share of profits, represented 
about thirty shillings a week. The battle was 
fierce enough still, but ground had been gained. 
Mrs. Entwisle was content for the time. She 
acted as dresser for the ladies and continued to 
earn a little money by her making and mending 
and dyeing and cleaning. She had something 
resembling a home—in lodgings, it is true, but 
lodgings that were exchanged for better ones as 
salaries grew. She was able to arrange for 
lessons for Harriot; and best of all, there was a 
good society very willing to take an interest in 
her really promising child. 

Foremost in this society was Mr. Wright, a 
banker in Stafford, a hospitable man with a 
large family. Her friendship with his daughters 
gave Harriot what she needed most: admission 
into the refined home life of English gentle- 
people, with: consequent opportunity to learn 
their “language,” to adopt their manners and 
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absorb their culture. She made such good use 
of her opportunity for self-improvement that, as 
her circle of friends increased, she lived almost 
entirely with the leading families in all the towns 
the company visited, and thus was spared much 
of the degrading misery in which her mother and 
stepfather lived, owing to the fearful temper of the 
one and the drinking habits of the other. Yet 
she was loyal to them; every farthing that she 
earned she cheerfully surrendered to them, and 
she would suffer almost anything rather than 
betray more than was unavoidable of their sordid 
quarrels. 

“ A better conducted, more industrious or 
praiseworthy girl there could not be. She was 
very handsome, very lively, highly amusing and 
perfectly ladylike, although not what is termed 
accomplished: she sang pleasantly and was an 
admirable dancer.” 

It is the steady and prudent girl, always smiling 
and pleasant-looking, whom every one remembers 
in Harriot at Stafford. She was hugely popular 
with the working classes, in whose rough hands 
she would have been absolutely safe, although in 
point of fact her mother never allowed her to 
be in the streets alone. 

Pictures of her? Well, there she is on the 
Wright girls’ pony, in a voluminous, borrowed 
habit, with her own Welsh hat tipped to the 
back of her head, holding on to the pommel with 
both hands—off for her first ride. It is a proud 
moment, and the good-natured girls wave her a 
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laughing good-bye, confident that only darkness 
will bring her back; yet in a quarter of an hour 
a very downcast Harriot reappears, jogging along 
slowly, still holding on tothe pommel. The horrid 
turnpike man would not let her through because 
she had not got a penny, although she promised 
. him she would run to the gate with it the very 
first time she got one. And mother did not like 
to give the money. A little tragedy of child- 
hood, soon turned, thank God, to happy comedy, 
though cheeks still burn and eyes are still too 
brilliant. And there is Harriot, outside the 
debtors’ prison, so glad when she can put a 
contribution into the poor debtors’ basket; she 
knows what absolute poverty is like, and it fills 
her with horror to think that there may be pris- 
oners there whose only fault is to be unfortunate 
or belong, perhaps, to people who are profligate. 
And there is Harriot, at the moment of her 
“ chance”: Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Monckton, 
the Members for the borough, have come to. 
Stafford to act as Stewards of the Races. Of 
course they bespeak a play, and Harriot, not 
quite seventeen, plays before the arbiter of Lon- 
don’s theatricals in The Belle’s Stratagem and 
The Romp, and wins the commendation of the 
great man who is in the seat of honour with her 
good friends, the Wrights. It is a pity, he says, 
that her talents should be confined to so small a 
theatre, and Mr. Wright, who knows that oppor- 
tunity is bald behind, says why not engage her 
for Drury Lane? and Mr. Sheridan says he will 
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think of it and it shall be done when he goes to 
Town. 

Mr. Sheridan’s promises were of a pie-crust 
nature, and time went slowly by, but the next 
year, 1795, found Harriot actually in London, and 
in September The Rivals was performed “ with 
a new actress as Lydia Languish. The lady, 
whose name is said to be Melling, or Millen, was 
greatly agitated. Her appearance is strikingly 
handsome, her voice musical, her action graceful 
when not checked by fear; and there were some 
tones of archness at times, which practice may 
increase ; so it would be unfair to call last night 
a failure, though she did not succeed.” Faint 
enough praise, in all conscience; but criticism 
did not alter the fact that Miss Mellon was at 
Drury Lane, and her theatrical history for the 
next nine or ten years is to be found chiefly in 
the annals of Old Drury. Of course she toured 
the provinces as well; she captured Liverpool, 
in whose records also there should be plenty of 
material for the sedulous inquirer into her life. 
Out of the money taken at her benefits she saved 
enough to start Mr. Entwisle in a little music shop 
at Cheltenham, and she must have enjoyed hugely © 
being relieved of his weak companionship and 
alcoholic presence. But the particular details 
of her career are not our concern. All that we 
need say is that the story is one of steady progress 
to recognition, popularity and success, made by 
a plucky woman who aroused no envy in her 
sister actresses and kept herself pure in what even 
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Mrs. Siddons admitted was a hotbed of iniquity. 

But we do want to point her out, standing by 
the green room fire while waiting for the play to 
begin. She is humming a popular dance tune and 
unconsciously tracing the steps with her pretty 
foot. “ You happy girl, I would give worlds to 
be you!” She looks up, surprised. It is Miss 
Farren who has whispered the words, Miss 
Farren who draws thirty guineas a week and is 
going to marry Lord Derby, Miss Farren who can 
command everything she pleases. Harriot is 
vexed and protests, suspecting irony; but Miss 
Farren's eyes fill with tears. “I cannot com- 
mand such a light heart as prompted your little 
song.” 

Or look at her in her rooms in Little Russell 
Street—at Number 17, Mrs. Silcock's, on the 
second floor, over the milk shop. She moved in 
there on the 17th of March, in 1796, and to the 
last year of her life the Duchess of St. Albans 
made a pilgrimage thither on St. Patrick's day, 
and was seen to shed tears of pleasure over her 
happy memories of the dingy spot. Her mother 
is there, come up from Cheltenham to borrow 
more money, and-she is nagging now because it is 
not forthcoming, at the moment not even enough 
to get anything to tempt a failing appetite! 
Any other girl would strive to advance in the pro- 
fession and earn money enough to buy something 
an ailing mother could fancy. “ What could you 
fancy, supposing I were rich?” Only ham and 
green peas, it seems. But it is winter, and 
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Queen Charlotte herself does not have green 
peas now. “Probably she does not want them 
as much as I do.” Flight is the only thing 
possible if Harriot would avoid a quarrel, so out 
she goes and aimlessly crosses Covent Garden 
market. It is Sunday morning and the church 
bells have just ceased tolling; tradesmen are 
hastily putting up their shutters, but between the 
last two shutters of a greengrocer’s shop Harriot 
espies a pint of green peas. Even while she 
stares at them the shop is closed. She taps at 
the door and asks for the green peas. The green- 
grocer shakes his head : he dare not sell them in 
prohibited hours: no, not even for a dying 
mother, and although none but themselves would 
know. Harriot is defeated, but in the moment of 
defeat achieves victory. For disappointment 
overfills the cup of bitterness so nearly filled 
before by irritation and sense of injustice done 
to her, and she begins to cry. It is too much for 
any greengrocer. Quickly and furtively he lets 
her in, lights a candle in the darkened shop, 
and puts the green peas on the counter. Half 
a guinea the pint. It is almost too much for 
Harriot, but Saturday night was pay night; her 
salary, two pounds, is in her pocket, and in another 
minute she is poorer by half a guinea and richer 
by a pint of peas and a priceless sensation. She 
hurries back to Number Seventeen, boils the 
peas herself, and when the table is laid and the 
dish is put before her mother, Harriot hangs | 
back and peeps through a crevice in the door. 
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There is a moment of silence, and then the 
emotional Irishwoman is down on her knees in- 
voking blessings on her angelic daughter, whose 
good nature is inexhaustible, proof against all 
harshness, and calling down punishment on her 
own unnatural wickedness. And in the next 
minute the two very simple women are crying in 
each other’s arms. 

We like, too, that glimpse of her coming through 
Covent Garden with Miss Goddard. Always 
dressed exactly alike, they look like sisters, and 
neither when together nor when alone can they 
escape observation. Two old men are selling 
cabbages. “ There’s a pair of sisters!” says 
one; “a king might marry the tallest one.” 
“ Yes, so he might,” says the other, “but as for 
the dark-eyed one I would marry her myself!” 

It was while she was walking with Miss God- 
dard that Harriot had her first friendly conver- 
sation with Tom Coutts. The scene this time 
was the Long Walk at Cheltenham. Mrs. Ent- 
wisle, being, as usual, in some pecuniary trouble, 
had suggested that Harriot should come down to 
perform and have a benefit; as usual, Harriot 
complied, and with Miss Goddard went round the 
town to solicit patronage. Among the people to 
whom written application had been made was an 
elderly invalid gentleman whose name Mrs. 
Entwisle did not know, but who was reputed to 
be one of the richest men in London, notwith- 
standing his penurious appearance and his woe- 
begone manner; the latter, gossip said, was 
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caused by the fact that the elderly gentleman’s 
. elderly wife was going out of her mind. No 
reply had been received, but as Harriot and Miss 
Goddard were sauntering in the Long Walk the 
old, pallid, sickly, thin gentleman in a shabby coat 
and brown scratch wig overtook them and intro- 
duced himself. He told Harriot he knew her 
quite well by sight in Drury Lane green room, 
where, indeed, she must have seen him often, in- 
formed her that he had sent his answer about the 
box that morning, and so entered upon the great 
“friendship. He had sent her five guineas, coins 
new from the mint, with a pretty little note saying 
he wished they might prove to be luck money ; 
Harriot kept them as mascots to the end of her 
days. She showed them to him eleven years 
later when she became his wife, and yet another 
eleven years later she produced them in their 
shabby purse, on the day when she was made 
Duchess of St. Albans. Seldom has a wish been 
found more charged with prophecy. 

This first meeting took place in 1804, when 
‘Thomas Coutts was almost seventy and Harriot 
twenty-four. For the next eleven years the 
friendship endured unimpaired. It is even more 
futile now than it was at the time to take sides 
on the question of its morality, but we may as 
well express our own opinion that the relations 
was most likely innocent. There has never been 
any suggestion that Coutts had anything of the 
satyr in him, he was not a sensualist ; he was a 
good husband to his lowly born wife, and a good 
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father to his three daughters. These were all mar- 
ried women now—Marchioness of Bute, Countess 
of Guilford and Lady Burdett—and they were 
not dependent on him for care or for affection. 
We find it quite natural that a lonely old man 
should find pleasure in close friendship with a 
young and pretty woman, pure pleasure in 
squiring her and giving her everything she wanted, 
and in guarding her from real danger by the very 
opening he gave scandal to suggest that she had 
succumbed to temptation already. And on the 
other side Harriot, buxom, healthy young woman 
as she was, and full of the joy of life, had never 
shown any inclination to escape from even 
sordid poverty by marketing her charms. The 
tradition of the “ high blood” had not been in- 
stilled into her in vain. We do not believe that 
there was a trace of venality in her composition. 
She was ready to take with both hands all that 
was offered to her with clean hands, and she had 
not knocked about in the roughest of rough worlds 
for twenty-four years without learning to take 
the measure of a man. With Tom Coutts she 
knew that she was safe, and so she was glad to be 
with him. A more honest girl never trod the stage. 
“They say? What do they say? Let them 
say!” That washer cheery attitude towards the 
whole world. Frankly, to her the world’s opinion 
did not matter a tinker’s dam. 

Nor do we believe that she bothered her head 
about the question of marriage with the old 
gentleman. She had the priceless gift of content- 
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ment, and really, she was very well off as she was. 
That lottery in which she had drawn first prize 
had given her a tidy little fortune to start with, 
and she was secure in her engagement at Old 
Drury. It is a perfectly contented, unusually 
happy young woman who goes back to Little 
Russell Street, with the new interest in life pro- 
vided by her friendship with this wonderful old 
banker who is the honoured friend and confidant 
of princes. And she can give him what all his 
money cannot buy: the wholesome atmosphere 
of home, the tonic cordial of simplicity. It is 
true to life as we know it that Mr. Coutts pre- 
ferred the plainest luncheon with Harriot at No. 17, 
Little Russell Street, to the richest one alone 
at No. 1, Stratton Street. His preference was 
no disloyalty to the wife lingering there in senile 
decay, and its gratification was a daily pleasure to 
him. Was there ever a more pathetic illustration 
of the vanity of riches than that furnished by this 
‘richest man in England limping into Harriot’s 
room and painfully moving cramped arms? 
Mrs. Entwisle’s practised eye perceived that old 
age was not the matter here. His chamois 
waistcoat had been washed till it was hard and 
shrunken, and his socks were in a state to makea 
good wife angry. She bade him bring all he had 
of socks and waistcoats next time he came, and he 
obeyed meekly, and was touchingly surprised and ` 
pleased when she washed and mended them as 
they should be done and gave him comfort he had 
almost forgotten. It was long since he had 


/ 
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known personal care and attention, poor old 
man. 

Mrs. Entwisle, no doubt, cherished the hope 
that Mrs. Coutts might soon enjoy a “ happy re- 
lease ” and set her husband free to marry Harriot. 
And Mrs. Coutts’ daughters may have thought 
the marriage not impossible, however absurd. 
For the banker made no secret of his affectionate 
interest in Harriot, but introduced her to his 
children. They did not believe there was any- 
thing morally wrong in the present relation ; 
the suggestion would seem preposterous to any 
decent-minded daughter; and as for marriage 
some day, they probably thought it would be time 
enough to deal with that question when the day . 
came. Meantime, the old mother was lingering 
on year after year, and the children, and their 
children too, liked Harriot and admitted her 
without reserve into the family circle. And so 
things remained as they were, first in Little 
Russell Street and then at Holly Lodge, for 
eleven years. 

In 1815 Mrs. Coutts died, on Twelfth Day, and 
when it was all over Mr. Coutts drove to Holly 
Lodge. He was ill and could not do much more 
than tell Harriot that she was “gone”: then he 
was helped back into his carriage and went away. 
But soon he was back again, insisting that he 
owed it to Harriot to make her his wife, and that 
time did not allow of conventionaldelays. “ My 
dear, you must come to church with me and be 
married. Your reputation will otherwise be 
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destroyed. There is no other way to protect 
you.” That was the burden, perhaps the actual 
text of his speech, and it was not without reason.: 
Scandal would have attacked her more viciously 
than ever if after his death it had been found that 
he had made the provision for her which his 
affection suggested, and she were not his wife. 

She must have recoiled from the idea. No wo- 
man of physical perfection is ignorant of her sexual 
need designed by her Creator for highest purposes, 
or that its gratification by her proper mate may 
have a sacramental aspect and with entire 
mutual physical satisfaction seal an intellectual 
and spiritual union. No woman, surely, ever 
lived who did not cherish the secret hope that 
she might know that joy some day. Harriot 
Mellon knew that marriage with Thomas Coutts 
could not give either of them that, and thirty-five 
must have shrunk from the idea of physical 
contact with eighty. But love is not the only 
pure emotion, nor incontinence the only vice 
there is. Gratitude moved Harriot when passion 
did not touch her, and gratitude influenced her 
now to make a real sacrifice of self and put herself 
in the only situation in which she could give the 
old man who had been so good to her the society, 
the help and the comfort for which he had been 
starving so long. She could give him happiness, 
and he had been a stranger to that for years. 
The matter was between herself and him alone, 
and in our opinion she decided it in the right 
way. She agreed to marry him, and having so 
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decided, it was only consistent with her practical 
common sense that she should marry him at once. 
It would have been the merest hypocrisy to delay 
the ceremony for the conventional reason that 
the first wife was only just buried; the aged 
widower needed her personal care at once, and a 
private marriage was celebrated immediately in 
order that she might give it to him. 

The secret was kept for a very few weeks. 
On the 7th of February As You Like It was played 
at Drury Lane with Miss Mellon as Audrey. 
She wore a yellow jacket laced with black, with a 
gold cross and heart suspended round her neck; 
her striped petticoat was very full and short: 
yellow silk stockings with black clocks encased her 
shapely legs, and silver-buckled shoes her pretty 
feet. Mr. Coutts watched her from his box, and 
something like passion flickered in his old frame. 
He whispered to her that he could not bear to see 
her beauty and her vivacity and charm made a 
public spectacle any more, and she acquiesced. 
That, though unannounced, was her last appear- 
ance as an actress, and when she went to Holly 
Lodge that night she left the stage for ever. On 
the 2nd of March the marriage was publicly 
announced and celebrated, and the storm of 
scandal broke on two unheeding heads. 

Mr. Coutts lived for seven years after his 
second marriage, and the old gentleman had the 
time of his life. The exuberant opulence of 
Harriot’s nature seems to have given him a new 
zest of life, and it may well be believed that he 
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derived a fresh and wholly new enjoyment of 
his great wealth from her ingenuous delight in 
helping him to spend it. Ifthere was some osten- 
tation about her entertainments it was not of an 
unpleasing kind, for it originated in no vulgar 
love of parade with self-glorification as its object, 
but in a naive enjoyment of profusion that she 
could indulge in without thought of the reckoning. 
Mrs. Coutts’ hospitality was lavish but hugely 
enjoyable, and she rubbed as friendly shoulders 
with the high world as she had done with the low, 
and was as sincerely liked and respected by royal 
Dukes as she had been by Lancashire cloggers. 
She had a native tact and kindness that were as 
useful to her as trained politeness is to some 
other women, and she was constitutionally in- 
capable of affectation. Harriot would not have 
gone far wrong in any social environment. “ The 
French have an adage which says the scarcest 
things in the world are un bon melon, une bonne 
femme et un bon ami: happy man art thou, 
Master Thomas Coutts, to find the tria juncta 
in uno.” That is a mot we have come across 
somewhere, and it is one we like to reproduce. 
Harriot was happy, and most, perhaps, in making 
her old man happy. They could afford to ignore 
the scurrilous libels of starveling scribblers and 
the cheap sneers of envious stage-door scally- 
wags. 

St. Martin’s summer is a short one. Old 
Thomas Coutts could not have expected to enjoy 
one so long and warm as was actually vouch- 
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safed to him, and it is good to think in what 
happiness his grey hairs went down to the grave. 
And the surest proof that could be given of 
Harriot Mellon’s character is contained in the 
will of this prudent, worldly-wise, successful 
business man, which bequeathed the whole of his 
vast fortune to her. For here, certainly, was no 
callow, love-sick youth settling his entire patri- 
mony on an adventuress who had entrapped him 
into marriage: here was a man with the wisdom 
of age, who had founded a great business house 
and established it on principles of dignity and 
integrity and fiduciary responsibility which have 
endured to this day, committing his fortune and 
his name to the trust of a woman whose trust- 
worthiness he knew. If Harriot Mellon shrank 
at first from the idea of this marriage she must 
have been a humbly proud woman when at its 
close this great tribute was paid to the manner 
in which she had done her part. 

Mr. Coutts died on the 2nd of March, 1822, and 
was kept in affectionate remembrance by his 
wife to the last day of her life. The event had 
proved that his seemingly ill-advised, ill-assorted 
second marriage had been an alliance negotiated 
on his side with the same wisdom that was the foun- 
dation of his fortune, and cheap cynicism might 
have given him credit for knowing what he was 
about when he left his widow the sole mistress 
of his fortune. But, of course, cheap cynicism 
did nothing of the kind. All manner of specu- 
lations, mostly ill-natured, were made freely as 
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to what Mrs. Coutts’s conduct would be. So 
far as the Coutts millions were concerned, it 
was precisely that of a competent business man. 
Her generosity was commensurate with her wealth, 
and it was only marked by the same sort of 
ostentation that marked her hospitality, when her 
beneficiaries had no other claim on her than 
poverty. Thus, to her late husband’s family 
her benefactions were secret and distinguished by 
a sensitive reticence that could not have been ex- 
pected of a woman born and bred in such lowly 
circumstances. She did not once make a single 
departure from perfect delicacy. But her native 
independence of character would not permit her 
to tolerate the least assumption by anybody of 
control over her personal actions. As yet she 
probably did not know whether she would marry 
again, but equally probably she thought it quite 
likely that she would accept some one of the 
men who would be sure to ask her, and in the 
meantime she reserved absolute right to dispose 
- of her fortune and her person as she chose. 
Coutts was scarcely cold in his grave when gossip 
began to bracket men’s names with that of the 
wealthy widow, and it was inevitable that it 
should call her suitors fortune hunters and her- 
self still uglier names. And it was hugely amused 
and said “I told you so,” with much wagging 
of pows, when the Duke of St. Albans took the 
lead from the string of runners and came in 
first for these matrimonial stakes. 

Why it should have been assumed that he could 
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not be sincerely fond of her for her own sake, we 
cannot understand: the physical attraction of 
' women older than themselves for young men 
being such a very well-known fact; and why it 
should have been assumed that she only wanted 
his strawberry leaves—or if she was enamoured of 
his person, that she must have been actuated by 
some unpleasant animal desire—we also do not 
understand. Still, public personages have to pay 
for their eminence, and abuse is not, perhaps, too 
stiff a price for happiness. At any rate, Harriot 
Mellon got married happiness a second time. 

In the issue of Colburn’s New Monthly Maga- 
zine for July, 1827, the event is thus recorded : 
Married.—“ Mrs. Coutts, the banker’s widow, 
formerly Miss Mellon, of Drury Lane Theatre, 
to the Duke of St. Albans, aged 25; the bride 
being between 50 and 60. The ceremony was 
sanctioned by the presence ofrank and fashion!” 
The note of exclamation here is the hall-mark of 
malice. Marriage ceremonies usually are sanc- 
tioned by the presence of the friends of the con- 
tracting parties, and the friends of this Duke and 
this banker’s widow belonged to the world of 
rank and fashion. But they did not represent all 
of Harriot Mellon’s friends: these were, with 
scarcely an exception, all the men and women 
whose lives the honest, happy, wholesome crea- 
ture had touched since first she saw the light in 
the mean street in Lambeth. 

_ So there she is, a Duchess, and our business. 
with her is over. Although all the particular 
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details of her life may not be known except to 
those who have read Mrs. Baron Wilson’s life of 
her, her personality is familiar to an enormous 
number of people. Mr. Street has opened our 
eyes to see her ghost walking in Piccadilly, and 
everybody knows the illuminating picture of her 
in Lockhart’s life of Scott. Pretty generally 
known, too, are Lord William Lennox’s aquarelles 
of her entertainments at Holly Lodge, and 
Captain Gronow’s rather cruder anecdotes of 
her. There is no need for us to reproduce them. 

The ten years of life that remained to her were 
as opulent as those that had gone before in health 
and wealth and happiness. To the last she was 
the same ebullient, emotional, simple creature, 
hating nothing except insincerity and asking no- 
thing of anybody save that they should be honest 
with her. Her essential honesty kept her free 
from sentimentality, which means that she saw 
things and people as they were; thus she was 
spared the pain of disillusionment which hurts 
and embitters many people who, rising from low 
origin, delude themselves with the idea that 
greater happiness is always to be found one step 
higher up the ladder. The opinion she is recorded 
to have declared, that in society life was “‘ weary, 
stale, flat and unprofitable,” whereas on the 
stage it was “ all cheerfulness, all high spirits, all 
fun, frolic and vivacity,” was not the querulous - 
plaint of a blasée woman but the true criticism 
of an experienced one who had eyes to detect 
the least pretence. : 
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One delusion she had: a pretty one, passed 
before her waning sight by kindly death when 
he came to summon her. She had said good- 
bye to Highgate, choosing for the route of her 
last drive the same strects and lanes that she 
had driven through with Mr. Coutts the last time 
he had driven out with her, and now they had 
brought her to Stratton Street, and made a bed 
for her in the drawing-room whose windows 
opened wide to the air. But she could not draw 
her last breath there. She insisted on being 
carried to the bed “ where old Tom Coutts died,” 
and there she waited for him to keep his dying 
promise tojher, to take the shape of a little bird 
and come to sing at her window. He did not 
fail her. One day, early in August, she told 
his daughter, Lady Guilford, that he had come, 
and with that fond delusion she died content. 
Was it, perhaps, not a delusion after all ? 

She died on the 6th of August, 1837, in the 
sixtieth year of her age, leaving Coutts’ un- 
tainted gold untainted to his granddaughter 
‘Angela. How well the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
carried on the trust is fresh in the memory ofall 
of us. 
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BROKEN BONDS 


THE COUNTESS oF EuSTON—THE MARCHIONESS OF AILES- 
BURY—THE Lapy Francis PELHAM CLINTON Hore— 
Tur Countess or Rossryn — THE HONOURABLE 
Mrs. FREDERICK Curzon—Tue HONOURABLE Mrs. 
FREDERICK WELLESLEY. 


HE revival of old scandals is no part of our 
purpose, but if this book is to have any 
pretension to completeness it must make mention 
of some marriages between Peers and actresses 
which were failures in the sense that husband and 
wife were not parted by death but by judicial 
decree for cause shown in the Divorce Court, or by 
consent on the ground of hopeless incompatibility 
between the two parties to the contract. Statis- 
tics are dull inventions in any connection, and in 
respect of marriage they are, further, quite value- 
less for estimating the expectation of happiness. 
If divorce were the only conclusive proof of 
« failure” in marriage, fond parents might esti- 
mate the percentage of contracts between Peers 
and actresses which had been determined that 
way, and if the figures supported their view of the 


matter—as to which we have not troubled to : 
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enquire—might reinforce their dissuasions by 
pointing to the horrid tables as warning to their 
love-sick sons, who, most probably, would not 
be deterred one whit from their design. But, of 
course, many marriages that are unhappy failures 
are dragged out to the term of the natural life of 
one of the parties. thereto: the misery of them 
being endured and concealed for many various 
reasons—the sacramental idea of marriage, it may 
be, or the worldly interest of children, or the 
infinite patience and forgiveness of the injured 
spouse, or the complex considerations that affect 
personal honour and repute. Into the sanctity 
of married life it is not decent to pry ; for which 
reason we have not followed the lives of these fair 
actresses beyond the point when marriage raised 
them to the Peerage. But now we have reached a 
corner of our portrait gallery where pictures 
hang of women who found marriage into the 
Peerage a mistake. This chapter shall be as 
short as we can make it, for however lightly the 
men and women touched on in it may have felt 
the sorrow or the shame that came upon them, 
marriage that is a failure is a most unhappy busi- 
ness, and we have no desire to linger before por- 
traits turned face to the wall, or no longer looking 
down into affectionate eyes. 


Here hung the portrait once of the Countess of 
Euston, than whom surely no woman ever made a 
worse tangle of her matrimonial affairs. The 
dry summary of facts in a reference book like 
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Who’s Who conceals many an unlikely story, 
as it conceals many a glorious and romantic one, 
and the fifty words or so devoted to the late Lord 
Euston furnish one good instance. Here they 
are: “ EUSTON, Earl of, Henry James Fitzroy, 
D.L.; A.D.C. and Col. of Volunteers; Prov. 
Grand Master Northants and Huntingdons since 
1887; b. 28 Nov. 1848; e. s. of 7th Duke of Graf- 
ton; m. 1871, Kate (d. 1908), d. of J. Walsh. . . .” 

It was not until 1882 that the present nonagen- 
arian Duke of Grafton succeeded his brother in-the 
Dukedom, so it was while he was still known as 
the Honourable Henry James Fitzroy, and when 
he was only twenty-two years old, that Lord 
Euston married the daughter of J. Walsh. She 
was an actress on the variety stage, known pro- 
fessionally as Kate Cooke, and Lord Euston fell in 
love with her and married her after a very brief 
courtship. The wedding took place in Worcester, 
on the 29th of May, 1871, and the bride signed the 
register as “ Kate Walsh Smith, Widow.” 

From the first the marriage was not a happy 
one. They lived together, off and on, till 1878, when 
the life became intolerable, and they separated, 
the wife returning to the stage, the husband 
sailing to Australia to take up a Government ap- 
pointment. Little more was heard of the matter 
for nine years, and people were taken completely 
by surprise when, in 1884, the Earl sought a de- 
claration of nullity on the ground that at the time 
he married Kate Walsh she already had a husband 
living. 
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It appeared at the trial that Kate Walsh had 
been married previously, in 1863, at Glasgow, to a 
commercial traveller named Smith, who disap- 
peared shortly afterwards. In another, County 
Court, action Kate Walsh stated that Smith had 
sailed for Australia in a ship called the London, 
and that the vessel had been wrecked and her 
husband drowned. But Smith had not been 
drowned. He was traced, by means of photo- 
graphs and letters, to New Zealand, and on his 
return to England he identified Kate Cooke as the 
woman he had married in 1863. 

Here, it would seem, was a witness whose evi- 
dence must give the Earl the relief he sought, and , 
an immense sensation was created when Smith 
in turn acknowledged that he himself had been 
married previously, in June, 1862, to a woman who | 
died, he thought, three months before he married 
Kate Cooke, or Walsh. But this first wife, Mary 
Anne Smith, had not died at the time suggested. 
The Countess of Euston’s lawyers were able to 
prove that Mary Anne Smith was alive when the 
ceremony at Glasgow took place, and that in fact 
she did not die until 1867, four years after it, 
when she passed away at Edgbaston. It followed, 
therefore, that the ceremony of marriage through 
which Kate Walsh went with Smith at Glasgow 
was of no effect, and that she was perfectly free to 
marry the Hon. Henry Fitzroy, as she did in 1871, 
and the marriage was accordingly upheld. 

From any point of view, a miserable business, 
charged with heaven knows how much of decep- 
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tion and bitterness and disappointment. Hus- 
band and wife never lived together again, and a 
loveless, cheerless union was ended by the Coun- 
tess of Euston’s death at Fulham in November, 
1908. The Earl of Euston died in 1912. May 
they both rest in peace, and when they wake and 
remember, it may be they will understand. — 


And here hung once the portrait of Dorothy, 
wife of that George, Marquis of Ailesbury who 
preferred notoriety to fame, and had no concep- 
tion of the idea that great privileges entail as great 
responsibilities. He has been dead these, nearly, 
twenty years, and she has since become the wife 
of another man, but part of the penalty of excesses 
such as theirs is a memory that both must be sorry 
to have left, and the chronicler is tempering 
justice with mercy who merely says that neither 
this Marquis nor this Marchioness are figures to 
whom he can point with any pleasure. 

Lord Ailesbury was born in 1863, and even as a 
schoolboy proved himself quite intractable. It 
is probably correct as well as charitable to say 
that his extravagant behaviour throughout life 
must be attributed to degeneracy, and his own 
authenticated complaint against fate, that he had 
been born a Peer and not a stableboy, may be 
accepted as his own rather pathetic acknowledg- 
ment of consciousness of not “ belonging” to his 
class. All his sympathies were with a much 

lower order, among whom alone he found his 
“friends, and the pleasure he found in utter reck- 
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lessness was pandered to by them without the 
least compunction. Before he came of age he 
contracted debts to the tune of £200,000, and the 
sale of one of his Yorkshire estates was rendered 
necessary to put him on his feet again. But even 
this was a bagatelle compared with his subsequent 
extravagance, and at the time of his early death 
his affairs, which had always been in a state of 
chaos, were in the hands of the Court of Bank- 

ruptcy. 
He was still a minor when, on the 5th of May, 
1884, he married the daughter of a baker at 
Brighton, Miss Dorothy Haseley, well known as a 
ballerine under the name of Dolly Tester. The 
marriage was not a happy one. The pair ceased 
to live together very soon, and in 1889 a deed was 
signed by which a sum of £100,000 was put in 
trust to provide the Marchioness with an income 
for life. The sum was inadequate to the de- 
mands made upon it. The Marchioness became 
involved in debt, and when her husband died her 
house had been for some time in possession of 
brokers, who were eventually paid out by the 
trustees. Lord Ailesbury’s eccentricities made 
him a conspicuous figure at this period; he used 
“to wear hats of huge dimensions and fantastic 
shape, waistcoats with buttons made of guineas, 
suits of the most brilliant colours and startling 
pattern; he donned “ pearlies” and drove a cos- 
ter’s donkey cart down Rotten Row, and he 
seemed to find an abnormal delight in outraging 
every convention. His racing career was ended 

M 
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by an incident which even he must have regarded 
as a disaster. One of his horses, Everitt, “ dead 
heated,” and when the race was run off won in 
such decisive style that the matter was inquired 
into by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, with the 
result that the jockey was suspended—though 
afterwards reinstated—and the Marquis was 
warned off the turf. 

The last few years of his life saw him getting 
deeper and deeper into the mire. “‘ Ducks” was 
not without ideas for raising money, but they did 
not materialize. It is said that he considered his 
title ought to be worth money in America, and 
that he thought of appearing on the stage there, 
and even of arranging a pas de six, to be danced . 
.by bankrupt noblemen. More practicable, and 
very nearly successful, was his proposal to sell 
his Savernake estate to Lord Iveagh for £750,000. 
The project was bitterly opposed by his uncles, 
one of whom was heir presumptive to the title 
and estates, and an intricate law suit followed ; 
the decision was that the Marquis had the right 
to sell the Savernake estate if he wished, but at the 
eleventh hour a claim was put in by his wife which 
proved sufficient to alter the decision and pre- 
clude the sale. In view of the suggested sale and 
the earlier decision, the Marquis had been receiv- 
ing an allowance from moneylenders, but as 
soon as it was announced that no sale would 
be effected this allowance naturally ceased and 
the Marquis was left in difficulties through 
which he was helped from that time until his 
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death by the kindness of his sister, Lady Mabel 
Sievier. The end of his story came soon, for he 
was only thirty-one when, in 1904, he died 
suddenly of heart failure in the house of one 
of his friends and tenants at Brixton. Seven 
years later, in 1911, Dorothy, Marchioness of 
Ailesbury married again, and so passes from our 
view. 


This is the portrait of her who once was Lady 
Francis Pelham-Clinton Hope, who in happier 
days looked forward, we may suppose, to a time 
when she should wear a ducal coronet as Duchess 
of Newcastle and reign at Clumber and at Work- 
sop; who may have dreamed of bearing heirs 
to the great house of Pelham-Clinton, with its old 
traditions of Lords High Admiral of England, of 
honour won with the Black Prince, of splendid 
service under Plantagenet and Tudor and Stuart. 
High rank in her profession she had achieved 
already. The highest social rank under royalty 
was hers presumably. But some malefic influ- 
ence marred her life ; some restless instinct, per- 
haps, derived from that brave, nomadic tribe of 
Nagarasette Indians from whom it was a boast 
of hers that she could trace direct descent upon her 
mother’s side. Whatever the cause, the pitiful 
fact remains that she could not endure the ordered 
ways. She threw away the goodly substance this 
marriage put within her hands, and it is not easy 
to believe that what she has grasped at since can 
have proved to be aught but shadow. And, in 
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England at any rate, her place upon the stage 
knows her no more. The brief and fitful appear- 
ances she has made lately at the “ halls” could 
have conveyed no idea to those who did not know 
her then of that May Yohé who enchanted London 
as Denise de Flavigny in Mam'zelle Nitouche. 
Mary Augusta Yohé—her stage name “ May” 
was made up of the initial letters—was the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman whose family came to America 
from Holland. She was educated at Dresden and 
in a convent at Paris, and her passion for music 
was cultivated assiduously. As a singer she was 
not well trained, but her singing, though faulty 
in method, had a quality which made it quite dis- 
tinctive, and her voice was amazing : a contralto, 
with deep chest notes which echo, unforgettable, 
in the memory. The first notes of it that fell on 
the ear as, one of those three veiled, demure con- 
vent girls, she made her first entrance in Mam’- 
zelle Nitouche, arrested admiring, wondering at- 
tention, as do the deep tones of a silver cornet, and 
the voice alone would have won her success in that 
character, independent of the vivacity and impul- 
sive humour with which the actress played it. 
It was May Yohé, too, who created the vogue 
in England for the coon song, and to name “ Oh, 
honey, my honey” is to recall memories of her. 
She made her first appearance on the stage at 
Chicago in The Crystal Slipper. Then she toured 
Australia, and came to London in 1898, appear- 
ing at the Lyric Theatre in The Magic Opal, in 
which her great song was “ Many and many a 
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weary mile.” Lord Francis Hope was a foremost 
figure then among the more eclectic of the town’s 
young men. Born in 1866, he was twenty-seven 
years old, a good age for the full enjoyment of 
position and wealth such as were his. A man with 
many personal friends, he was, and still is, very 
little known to the rest of the world, by whom, 
indeed, he is rather generally misunderstood and 
misrepresented—a fact to which he is serenely 
indifferent. He was as entirely independent as a 
man can well be, and had better reason than most 
for assuming that his marriage was exclusively 
his own affair. And in point of fact he communi- 
cated the news of it to as few people as he con- 
sulted about it. The ceremony took place at the 
Hampstead Registry Office on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1894, but it was not until a couple of months 
later that the fact became publicly known. 

Lord and Lady Francis Hope took up their 
home at Deepdene, the very beautiful estate which 
he had inherited from his mother, and for seven 
years their married life seems to have been most 
happy. Miss Yohé did not leave the stage; she 
played many parts after the marriage and up to the 
time she and her husband took a trip together 
round the world. After this holiday they went 
to America, where she had an engagement to ful- 
fil, and there Lord Francis left her, on affectionate 
terms, and came to England. 

In the tragi-comedy of real life a critical point 
is always reached when the happiness of husband 
and wife lies in the balance. Sir Arthur Pinero 
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took the fact as subject for his thought-compelling 
play Mid-Channel, confining the problem involved 
to the case of a childless union. The season is a 

. movable one, falling earlier to those who marry 
young, because passions, as well as passion, wax 
fiercer while the blood is hot and judgment and 
self-restraint are not yet at their ripest. But soon 
or late the critical point is reached by every 
married couple, and irrespective of the fruitfulness 
or barrenness of their union. Seven years, within 
a little, some students of life will tell you, is the 
time when the critical moment may be looked for, 
and you may depend upon it that the factor which 
shall determine the happy issue of the crisis is 
good principle. 

This assertion of a fact is borne out by the pre- 
sent case. When Lord Francis rejoined his wife 
he found that her attitude towards him had 
changed entirely. She urged him to consent to a 
separation, but would give no reason for the 
revolutionary proposal. In such a situation no 
great knowledge of the world is required to enable 
one to diagnose the trouble. Lord Francis Hope 
came back to England and the following year 
brought a suit for divorce. Much sympathy was 
felt for him in his domestic trouble, which was 
aggravated by physical injury from which he was 
suffering at the time. He had just sustained a 
serious accident while shooting, necessitating am- 
putation of a foot, and the matrimonial cause was 
hurried forward in order that he might be spared 
‘as much as possible of the physical pain occasioned 
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by his attendance at the court. His wife did not 
defend the case, and Lord Francis Hope was 
granted his petition for divorce. 

This was in 1902. Miss Yohé’s subsequent 
career has been a chequered one. Incident has 
been plentiful in it, and “ romance” in the sense 
that the yellow press abuses that glowing word, 
has not been lacking. But her interest. for us 
ends with the day when the decree nisi was made 
absolute and Lord Francis Hope was set legally 
free to marry again if so he would. There had 
been no issue of this marriage, and in 1904 Lord 
Francis took as his second wife Olive Muriel, 
daughter of a Melbourne banker, this being her 
second marriage too. 


Disappointment of happiness in her married 
life was the portion also of this beautiful Georgina, 
Countess of Rosslyn. She was born in Minnesota, 
the younger daughter of George Robinson of 
Minneapolis, and made her first appearance on 
the stage in New York, in 1890, under the 
management of Charles Frohman in Shenandoah. 
Afterwards she figured in many light comedy and 
musical pieces in America, where she was re- 
garded as one of the most beautiful women in the 
United States. She left the American stage 
| after a year or two and lived for some time in 
Paris and in London before appearing at the 
Criterion Theatre, in 1903, in The Undercurrent. 
Her great beauty and charm, and hardly less, per- 
haps, her jewellery and her dresses, created 
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something of a sensation, and she was subse- 
quently engaged by Sir Charles Wyndham to play 
in Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace at the New Theatre. 
After this she retired from the stage and settled 
down into private life in Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, and she did not attract public attention 
again until her marriage with Lord Rosslyn in 
1905. 
If versatility were a synonym for genius, or 
a guarantee of success, James Francis Harry 
St. Clair-Erskine, fifth Earl of Rosslyn, might be 
one of the most distinguished men of his age. He 
was' born in 1869 and succeeded to theftitle in 1890, 
in which year also he married his first wife, Violet, 
daughter of Robert de Grey Vyner, of Gautby 
- Hall, Lincolnshire, who became the mother of his 
heir Lord Loughborough. Versatility, however, 
is a gift which has its dangerous qualities, being 
accompanied comparatively seldom by the stead- 
fastness of purpose which is an invariable note of 
the great and of the successful man. He was 
educated at Eton and Oxford ; was lieutenant in 
the 8rd battalion of the Northamptonshire Regi- 
ment, and afterwards captain of the Fife Light 
Horse Volunteers. He served with Thorney- 
croft’s Horse at the relief of Ladysmith and acted 
as war correspondent in South Africa for a London 
- daily newspaper; his flirtation with journalism 
further made him editor of a weekly paper called 
Scottish Life, and had something to do, perhaps, 
with his writing a book, though we do not forget 
that he is not the only one of his father’s children 
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who has shown a gift of self-expression through 
the medium of literature. But his natural incli- 
nation was towards the stage, and under the name 
of James Erskine his theatrical career has been 
respectable, if not distinguished. 

It was in his capacity of actor that he first met 
Miss Georgina Robinson, with whom he played 
in The Undercurrent at the Criterion in 1908. 
Differences with his first wife had already led to a 
separation between them, and the previous year, 
1902, he had secured a divorce from her under 
Sahat law, on the ground of desertion. He was, 
therefore, free to pay his addresses to the lovely 
American, whom he won and married, very 
privately, on the 20th of March, 1905, in the pre- 
sence only of the clergyman and the necessary 
witnesses. This second marriage lasted less than 
two years. In January, 1907, the Countess of 
Rosslyn petitioned, successfully, for a divorce 
and has retired completely from public view. The 
Earl of Rosslyn has been less reticent. He 
achieved fresh notoriety in connection with a 
challenge he issued to Sir Hiram Maxim that he 
could demonstrate the infallibility of a system 
he had devised for winning at roulette—the 
~ duel, which was fought publicly, resulting, we 
may remark parenthetically, 1 in a triumph for Sir 
Hiram Maxim—and in October, 1908, he married 
for the third time. 

Well, an old proverb says that marriage, with 
peace, is the world’s paradise; with strife, this 
life’s purgatory. Let us hope that the Earl of 
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Rosslyn may live to prove the truth of the first 
half of the adage. 


A Peeress this actress never actually became, for 
her first husband, the Honourable Frederick Gra- 
ham Curzon, is brother of the present Earl Howe, 
who, already at the time of her marriage, had male 
issue of his body, the Viscount Curzon who in due 
course of time himself has married and begotten — 
children. But her portrait hangs here, as does 
that of Lady William Gordon Lennox at whom 
we looked just now, in virtue of the fact that she 
was once the wife of a son of a noble house. ' 

Minnie Gertrude Ellis Jeffreys was born in Ire- 
land in 1868, the daughter of Captain Dodsworth 
Jeffreys. She first appeared in small parts in 
light opera, and when she was twenty-one sang in 
the chorus of The Yeoman of the Guard at the 
Savoy Theatre. She played Polly in The Sentry 
at the Lyric Theatre in 1890, and was in the cast 
of La Cigale; in the course of the very long run of 
this opera Miss Jeffreys played nearly all the lead- 
ing female characters, but afterwards she forsook 
opera for comedy. Since then she has won a high 
place as a comedy actress both in this country and 
in the United States. She was twenty-six when 
_ she married Mr. Curzon, first at a Registry Office, 
on the Sth of September, 1894, and again three 
days later at the Church of St. James, Piccadilly 
—a, double knot, yet destined to be untied. 

Two children, a son and a daughter, were born, 
and then the ship that carried the Curzons’ 
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married happiness reached mid-channel and— 
went down. So much of the story as it was 
necessary to tell is preserved in the files of that 
Admiralty, Probate and Divorce Division of our 
English courts of justice whose business it is to 
inquire into wrecks of many kinds. We will not 
turn over the melancholy page. There had been 
mistrust and friction between the two for some 
time, much of it unnecessary, much of it foolish, 
but all of it making for unhappiness and disaster. 
In 1902 a temporary separation took place, the 
wife agreeing to rejoin her husband after an inter- 
val of six months if all went well during that 
period. But all did not go well. In May, 1903, 
Mrs. Curzon instituted proceedings for divorce 
and the case was not defended. The decree was 
given in her favour, made absolute in due course, 
and Miss Jeffreys was set free—to make another 
and a happier adventure. 


Last, we must pause a moment before the por- 
trait of one whose stage name is familiar to the 
world—Kate Vaughan, quintessence of Gaiety 
burlesque. The Gaiety—the old Gaiety—was 
her proper place, and even in this company of 
sister actresses she does not seem at home in the 
great world. Her spirit was an immortal one, 
one that has appeared in the world at many differ- 
ent periods of its history, yet when it became in- 
carnate in Kate Vaughan it found a tenement 
where it might enjoy gaiety and merriment to 
satiety, but was little likely to know quiet domes- 
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tic happiness as well. She was born too late, 
or too soon, to adapt herself to the rigid require- 
ments of conventional society ; and she lived too 
long. She was an incarnation of gaiety, if you 
will ; but as we look at her here we see that happi- 
ness is not personified. 

Her real name was Kate Alice Candelin. She 
began her career as a pupil of Mrs. Conquest at 
the old Grecian Theatre in the City Road, and had 
made a reputation on the “halls” before she trans- 
ferred her services to the legitimate stage. In 
those days she performed as a singer and dancer 
with her sister “ Susie” Vaughan, and her first 
theatrical engagement was at the Court Theatre 
in 1872, when she had a small part in a burlesque. 
Her first big hit, apart from.her music hall suc- 
cesses, was at the Adelphi Theatre in 1874, in an 
elaborate ballet divertissement in which she was: 
chief dancer, and in Lydia Thompson’s old part 
in Magic Toys. At Drury Lane she appeared as 
Flibbertigibbet in Amy Robsart withisome of the 
foremost actors of the day, and she achieved a 

/ triumph in the pantomime Beauty and the Beast 
at the Princess’s Theatre in the same year. 

Mr. John Hollingshead, the former manager of 
the Gaiety Theatre, is said to have “ discovered ” 
her when she was on the music halls, and her first 
appearance at his theatre was made in company 
with her sister and two other dancers selected from 
the old Philharmonic at Islington, when the troupe 
visited several places nightly on the “turn” 
system. 


‘ 
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It was at the Gaiety Theatre that she reached 
the high summit of her success, during her long 
and memorable engagement there. The com- 
bination that came before the public at the old 
Gaiety in 1876 is probably the most brilliant of its 
kind that the stage has known, for Kate Vaughan 
was associated with Nellie Farren, Edward 
Terry and E. W. Royce; the man who waxes 
enthusiastic over his recollections of that quar- 
tette has no need to fear being accused of senile 
praise of a day that is dead: he is very likely to 
be found in the new Gaiety o’ nights now, enjoy- 
ing the musical comedies as much as he enjoyed 
the burlesques of thirty years ago, and perfectly 
able to compare the two with justice unbiassed 
by any prejudice. But he is able to tell you how 
,much the new Gaiety owes to the old in respect 
of the quality and nature of the entertainment it 
offers, and he has a very grateful word for Kate 
Vaughan, who introduced graceful dancing, in- 
vented the skirt dance, and had artistic ideas upon 
which modern methods of dressing ballets are 
largely founded. 

She left the Gaiety in 1883, because she wished 
to-make her mark as a comedy actress, and toured 
the provinces with her own company, presenting 
old English comedies. Her marriage did not 
interfere to any great extent with her professional 
ambitions. It took place in 1884, and in 1886 she 
was again touring the provinces; in 1887 she took 
the Opera Comique for a season, playing Lydia 
Languish, Miss Hardcastle, Peg Woffington and 
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other rôles, and later she toured For Love and 
Honour and The Dancing Girl through the country. 

Kate Vaughan married Colonel the Honourable 
Frederick Arthur Wellesley on the 3rd of June, 
1884, at the Registry Office, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. He is the third son of the first Earl Cow- 
ley, who was younger brother of the great Duke of 
Wellington, and was born in 1844. Colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards, First Secretary at Vienna and 
Military Attaché at St. Petersburg, there is 
nothing invertebrate about Colonel Wellesley, and 
he was in the generous prime of a full life when the 
town knew him in the seventies and eighties. He 
had been married before, in 1878, to a daughter of 
- Lord Augustus Loftus, who divorced him in 1882, 
and if any one felt surprise at this second marriage 
of his it was due to a feeling, not unknown even 
yet, that men of the world at forty years of age, 
are not the likely men to marry “ Gaiety girls” at ` 
all. But, as we have indicated, our opinion of 
men of the world at forty years of age is that they 
are pretty shrewd judges of human nature, and 
are not often foolish victims of impulse; they 
know what they want, and what it is worth their 
while to pay for it. In any case, it is not their 
habit to take any advice but their own, and if they 
make a mistake they have the courage and the 
form not to “ make a song about it.” We are 
not presenting a thesis on morals, but we are 
immensely interested in manners. The Wellesleys’ 
manners are irreproachable. 

After their marriage Colonel and Mrs. Wellesley 
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made their home at his cottage at Merton in 
Surrey, and until 1892 they appear to have been 
happy enough. In that year, however, financial 
difficulties arose and the cottage was given up, 
the Colonel going to live with friends, and his 
wife with her sister. They did not live together 
again. Four years later, in 1896, the Colonel 
commenced divorce proceedings, but abandoned 
them on account of his wife’s health; she had 
been taken ill that year while performing at 
Terry’s Theatre, and after a benefit at the Gaicty, 
which produced upwards of a thousand pounds, 
she set out for Australia, a long sea voyage having 
been recommended by her doctors. So ill was she 
at this time that few of her friends expected to see 
her again, but in six months she recovered and re- 
turned to London to play at Terry’s Theatre ; she 
also took part in Nellie Farren’s benefit at Drury 
Lane. 

The divorce case'came on in 1897 and resulted 
in Colonel Wellesley being granted a decree. Kate 
Vaughan continued to pursue her profession, but 
she was hampered now by indifferent health. Her 
monologue at the Tivoli, How it Happened, and 
her final tour in South Africa are matters within 
recent memory. Ill health prevented her from 
doing justice to her reputation ; the tour was a 
failure, and she died in Johannesburg in great 
financial distress on the 20th of February, 1903, 
her death coinciding, notably enough, with the . 
production at the old Gaiety, then doomed to 
demolition, of The Linkman, a revue of the old 
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Gaiety successes, with so many of which she had 
been associated. 

Poor Kate Vaughan! The gay life makes a 
sad story, summarised coldly like this. But many 
a heart glows warmly at mention of her name, and 
that is surely proof that the life was not in vain. 
And—it is a pagan atmosphere we are in—if a half 
sigh escapes us even as we feel the glow in our 
heart, we stifle it with— 


—“ Pish! 
He's a Good Fellow, and 'twill all be well.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE COUNTESS OF CLANCARTY 


HEN the social history of England in the 
nineteenth century comes to be written 

the historian will have to devote some attention 
to the ten to fifteen years between 1880 and 1895, 
as being the end of a period. Periods cannot be 
defined precisely by dates. A century contains 
three generations, and our point is that the third 
and last generation of men about town of the 
nineteenth century were thinking about retiring, 
and were retiring, from “life” in that decade 
which ended in 1895. Of the other two genera- 
tions, one had its summer in the Regency and 
through -the reign of George IV, the second 
flourished after the tumult of the Crimean War 
and the Indian Mutiny had died away. The 
third began just before the “eighties.” The 
first was virile and robust; the second was less 
sincere in its professions and protestations of 
enjoyment ; the third was much more artificial, 
hectic, even morbid towards the end. “Fin 
de siécle” and “decadent” were terms of 
which one heard much fifteen to twenty years 
ago, and that they fairly expressed an actual 
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condition of life can be seen from its reflection 
in the literature, and especially the poetry, 
of that time. The artificiality was swept away, 
and the morbidity destroyed by the South 
African War, which was a thing big enough to 
strike down ‘to the bedrock of English manhood. 
The beginnings of that war marked the death 
and burial of the nineteenth century’s third 
generation of men of pleasure. 

It is the spectators who see most of the game. 
And if we had it in contemplation to paint 
nocturnes of London life it is not first, nor only, 
to the “ bloods ” that we should repair for informa- 
tion. They, no doubt, could tell us why they 
played some card, but holding inquests’ on a 
finished deal is an arid occupation. The details 
of the picture in the garish room are best supplied ` 
by those who were the lookers-on. The Marquis 

of A., and the Earl of B., Viscount C., and 
the Honourable D., came to the game with high 
anticipation, marked by a demeanour most cor- 
rectly cold, and they won and lost—chiefly lost— 
—their money with the traditional imperturba- 
bility of their order. But though they saw “ life,” 
they saw it through a monocle fixed mainly on 
themselves, and the other eye was blind. The 
men who saw the “life,” and saw it whole, 
were the commissionaires, the cabmen, the waiters 
—and the C Division. 

These men in reminiscent mood have much 
to say that is interesting and provocative of 
thought. They will tell you that “things are 
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very different now,” and they explain the 
change by the assertion that “ there’s no money 
about.” It was the war did it, they contend. 
And it is very likely true that the war did make 
parents and guardians more careful of their 
money, with the result that allowances to sons 
and minors are smaller than they were, and that 
the casual expenditure of money upon self is 
less per head of the idle population than it was. 
The consumption of wine is—how much ?— 
smaller than it was. ‘Spirits and mineral waters 
are seen on supper tables where once a waiter 
would not have dreamed of serving anything 
but Heidsieck or the Widow or P.G. And wine is 
symbolical of much. It stands here for a certain 
well dressed, well mannered, cultivated leisure 
into whose calculations money did not come. 
Things move so fast that it is with a sense of 
surprise that one recalls pictures of London life 
of twenty-five years ago. The unit of speed was 
different. Society learned to bicycle in 1895, 
and discovered Battersea Park for the first time. 
The light locomotives on highways act was passed 
in 1896, and the use of motor cars as private 
carriages was rendered possible; .and with the 
introduction of the motor car into general use 
conditions of life were altered in an astonishingly 
different number of directions. The four-mile 
radius was reduced to the level of the equator as 
an imaginary line. Before the days of motor 
cars one either lived or did not live within 
a half-crown cab fare of the “ West End”: 
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the people with whom we are concerned all did, 
of course; and their migrations from town were 
regular events, fixed by other fixtures like the 
rising of parliament or Ascot, or Henley or 
Goodwood, or Cowes. For, except at Brighton, 
there were no “ week ends.” Prince’s was opened 
in 1897; the Carlton Hotel was not built; the 
Ritz not imagined. Dinner parties were given 
at home, and on Sunday night the streets were 
deserted. In 1894 a man would as soon have 
been seen in pyjamas as in evening dress in 
Piccadilly on a Sunday night; equally, of 
course, it would not have occurred to him to 
enter a theatre. or a decent restaurant on a 
weekday night except in evening dress. Now 
they say it is permissible to sit in the stalls at 
the Savoy Theatre in morning dress, and at the 
Savoy Hotel on Sunday night are many men in 
evening dress who are not employed as waiters. 
Private dinners at public restaurants are things 
of nightly occurrence, and it is probably less 
trouble now for a woman to dress at home and 
be driven thirty miles in her motor car to the 
Ritz Hotel or the Carlion than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago it was to have her men and horses out to 
take her there from Belgrave Square or Mayfair. 

What is the application of all this? That 
daily people are moving further out of London 
and that less money actually is spent on the 
pleasures, follies, extravagances—what you will 
—of the capital. That is one new condition 
which shows that a period is ended. 
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And another is that the old aristocracy seem 
to have accepted it as a fact that their caste laws 
are as obsolete as the feudal system from which 
they derived. It has received the plutocracy, 
with its wholly different view of life. It has no 
longer the power to be exclusive. Nor is there 
any contradiction implicit in the admission 
of a plutocracy into society and a simultaneous 
diminution of personal expenditure. It still 
remains a native distinction between the two 
classes that the born aristocrat, with traditions 
behind him to which certain things “ belong,” 
regards some luxuries and extravagances as 
necessities of life, as indeed they are for him, 
while the plutocrat purchases them because 
it is “the thing” to have them, and, however 
nonchalant he may succeed in appearing, is 
really considerably exercised over the wisdom 
or the unwisdom of his investment. Man 
for man, the plutocrat is meaner than the 


aristocrat. 


“ Yes: things really are very different now, and 


what may have seemed at first glance to bea futile 
lamentation over a day that is dead will be 
found germane to our issue now that the time 
has come for us to linger before the portrait and 
say something about the life of Isabel, Countess 
of Clancarty. 

For the present, the fifth, Earl of Clancarty 
came of age as Viscount Dunlo in 1889, in the 
closing years of this generation to which we are 
looking back, and the Dunlo divorce case, which 
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was fought in 1890, has an interest wholly inde- 
pendent of the story it disclosed, inasmuch 
as it represents the last pitched battle fought 
by the old aristocracy, in the person of the fourth 
'. Earl of Clancarty, against the invasion of its 
precincts by the musical comedy actress. It 
might have been thought that the old aristocracy 
could hardly have chosen a more legitimate 
casus belli, and could hardly have found an 
opponent occupying a less defensible position. 
Yet the day went against it, and it is not a 
rash prophecy to declare that never again will 
opposition to marriage between Peerage and 
stage be carried to such bitterly hostile extremes. 
For not only was the fourth Earl of Clancarty 
defeated in his endeavour to extricate his son 
from the marriage into which he had entered: 
the event proved that the marriage was not a 
personal disaster after all. 

Lord Clancarty’s hostility to Lady Dunlo 
was so bitter and relentless, and the steps he 
took to get the marriage dissolved were so ruth- 
less, that in justice to his memory it is incumbent 
upon any one who recalls the story to attempt 
to present his fixed opinion of the ineligibility 
of actresses as wives. It was an opinion generally 
held among his peers and contemporaries, and 
even though it is unlikely ever to be voiced 
so loudly and emphatically again, the “ pro- 
fession ” must not flatter itself that it does not 
obtain to-day among people who cannot be 


stigmatized as narrow-minded. Conditions have 
\ 
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changed, and are changing; the “elevation” 
` of the stage is not a merely academic idea dis- 
cussed by actor managers who are visionaries 
as well as accomplished artists, but a movement 
actually going on. Nevertheless, the element 
of truth that is the ground work of the opinion 
endures, and to the latest of days the equation 
will always be determined by the value of the 
personal factor. 

The element of truth is that the stage life 
of the actress must always mean more to her 
than her real life as a woman. In proportion 
as she is an artist she has to make sacrifices, 
and although at times she may sigh for the 
common lot, she is impelled to leave it behind 
drawn onwards by a force that is stronger than 
herself. “Because we act well, men think 
that we feel deeply.. But we don’t. Sometimes 
we try to, because we feel that, if we don’t, 
there is something wanting in our lives. But 
it gets no further than that. The stage life 
kills the real life; and the real life can never 
be more than an interlude.” And again: 
“ Acting is like dram drinking. It cures our 
pain, but only by deadening our susceptibilities. 
We live by limelight, and those who live by 
limelight find their eyes dazed when they come 
to- face the sunlight. Living so many artificial 
lives on the stage, we lose the keen sense of 
living on our own account; always striving 
to realize and express imaginary emotions, we 
find our own lives coming to be something of a 
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make-believe, and a new part as necessary at 
home as at the theatre.” 

Thackeray’s story of Arthur Pendennis's 
infatuation for the Fotheringay, and Major 
Pendennis’s worldly-wise presentation of its 
inevitable consequences if persevered in, has 
been cited for more than sixty years as the 
classical exposition of the text that the road 
_to hell is paved with honourable intentions. 
‘The time has coine, we think, when it might 
well be replaced by a story more apt to present 
conditions, and the story has been written. 
The passages we have quoted, and the entire 
substance of our last paragraph, are lifted bodily 


` from Mr. Francis Gribble’s brilliant novel Sun- 


„light and Limelight, which was published in 1898, 
““when some of the true stories with which we 
are concerned were fresh in people’s thoughts. 
Anxious fathers of sentimental sons could not do 
better than put it in their way; and when they 
had read it—which none of them would fail to do 
—round off the lesson with Mr. Gribble’s more 
recent novel Double Lives, with its incidental 
commentary on the musical comedy stage as a 
school for life. Discounting all the exaggera- 
tion which is a necessary consequence of selec- 
tion, the two novels, taken together, are the best 
modern statement of the man of the world’s 
view of such marriages as that which we are now 


recalling. 
Lord Clancarty would have objected to his 


son marrying any actress, and if it had been his 
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good fortune to have an opportunity to read 
Sunlight and Limelight he would have fastened 
on its declaration that the stage has an inherent 
quality which spoils women for the work of 
real life, as furnishing reason for his objection. 
But he objected still more strongly to his son 
marrying Miss Belle Bilton, precisely because 
she was not an actress in the proper meaning 
of the word, but only a music-halldancer. From 
his point of view she was a grasping girl who had 
appealed only to his son’s senses and had made 
use of him and exploited him. And there he did 
her an injustice. Like the dancing girl in Mr. 
Gribble’s other story, she was no such deliberate 
schemer as he thought, but had merely been 
pushed along by circumstances and, spoiled by 
flattery and success, had instinctively seized 
her chances, whether of luxury or advancement, 
as they occurred. 

Her maiden name was Isabel Maude Penrice 
Bilton, and she-was born in or about the year 
1868, the daughter of John Bilton, a recruiting 
sergeant in the Royal Engineers ; her father was 
connected with the Garrison Theatre at Wool- 
wich, and her mother was well known as an ama- 
teur actress on that stage. “ Belle” was one of 
three sisters, the other two being Florence and 
Violet, of whom the former was also on the stage. 
The children, and especially Belle, had more than 
the ordinary share of good looks and ability, 
and with their early theatrical associations must 
have looked forward to a theatrical career as the - 
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one clearly marked out for them by destiny. 
They embarked upon it definitely at a very early 
age, for Belle was only thirteen when she and her 
sister Florence were engaged to sing in the chorus 
of the children’s Les Cloches de Corneville Company 
at'Elliot Galer’s Theatre in Reading. This com- 
pany of juveniles was run nominally by Charles 
Barnard, but it is said to have been financed 
by his wife, who took the liveliest interest in 
its welfare and amused herself by making most 
-of the stage dresses with her own fingers. There 
were about seventy-eight children in the combina- 
tion, and about a score of adults employed, not in 
acting, but in the management of the venture 
and in the supervision of the juvenile actors. 
The arrangements included an "authorized travel- 
ling school, which all the children attended for 
three or four hours daily, being taught French 
` and music in addition to the necessary rudiments 
of reading, writing and arithmetic. Prizes were 
given in each subject, and it is recorded, and is 
repeated here for what it is worth as a point 
of interest, that Belle Bilton won one for writing 
the best imaginative story, her successful effort 
entitled This House to Let, being published in 
the Derby and other provincial newspapers. 
From Reading, where Belle Bilton made her first 
appearance, the company went to the old Gaiety 
Theatre in London and gave a series of matinées 
under the management of John Hollingshead; a 
long provincial tour followed, during which all 
the principal towns were visited, and in November, 
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1881, the tour ended at Galer’s Opera House in 
Leicester. 

In December, 1881, the two sisters, Belle and 
Florence, went to the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
and played in that year’s pantomime, Dick 
Whittington; the following Christmas found 
them again in pantomime at the Comedy Theatre, 
Manchester; and for the next eight years they 
were among the most conspicuous figures on -the 
music-hall stage. Always appearing together as 
the Sisters Bilton they achieved a popularity 
as duettists greater than had been enjoyed by 
any couple since the Sisters Leamar. 

It is a strange thing to contemplate, the 
triumph won by charm; and really that was all 
that Belle Bilton had with which to conquer 
her world. Her singing was. only agreeable, her 
dancing not conspicuously better than that of 
many another dancing girl. But how distract- 
ingly pretty she was! With a haunting look of 
tragedy behind the eyes that made an irresistible 
appeal from the living woman, and meets you— 
the prophecy fulfilled—from every picture of the 
dead woman. Are you old enough to remember 
the summers when her sun shone? When after 
the leisurely busy day you bathed and dressed 
and dined, and presently joined the crowd of 
men gathered at the doors of the Pavilion? 
“Standing room only,” you were told; but 
that was all you wanted, and even that only for 
one turn on the programme. And then you 
went up the winding staircase to the promenade 
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before the bars, nodded appreciative recognition 
of old Swanborough’s personal greeting—he knew 
you all: that most comfortable, most diplomatic 
of managers, with the shiniest hat that ever was. 
seen, and the widest and glossiest shirt front that 
ever was seen, and the largest and whitest carna- 
tion that ever was seen, and the biggest and - 
most fragrant cigar that ever was seen: he 
knew you all, by sight, and name, and reputation 
too—and so you made your way, if you were 
lucky, to the barrier that separated the promen- 
ade from the seats in the dress circle. The 
number was changed, the orchestra played 
something, lost in the tumult of clapping hands, 
played it a second time, and you saw the only 
thing you and the rest had come to see—charm 
and freshness incarnate on the stage: two girls 
dressed exactly alike, beautifully dressed, in 
blue—wasn’t it ?—with fair hair curling from 
under mob caps, or Dutch caps, or some kind 
of cap that was exactly right, with laughing eyes 
in piquant faces, and distinguished chiefly by a 
dominant note of refinement. There was a 
suggestion of breeding in every line of their 
bodies, in the shape of their arms and hands, 
in the tilt of their chins, in their abandonment 
to happiness. And their absurd little songs 
could not have been improved upon, for them, 
for they were exactly the only kind of song they 
could sing, and were all about what the singers 
themselves actually were. 
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“Fresh, fresh, fresh as the morning, 

Sweet as the new-mown hay.” 
Of course it is drivel, but it wasn’t drivel, coming 
from them. It was because they were freshness 
and sweetness incarnate, and because they had 
the gift to waft the freshness and sweetness over 
the footlights and up into the hot and crowded 
promenade, that you were there for those ten 
minutes and that presently, their turn ended, you 
followed your brothers to see them yet twice 
again at the other Syndicate Halls. 

Did we really and truly do that? We really 
and truly did, when we were twenty-one. 

That glimpse of Belle Bilton’s life is attractive 
enough, no doubt, but a lot of water flows under 
the bridge before success comes to a music hall 
actress, and very often much of it is muddy. 
The haunting look of sadness behind this girl’s 
eyes was not the clever trick of a professional 
beauty but, partly at least, the result of things 
that had happened already. It was almost in- 
evitable that things should happen in those 
years between the age of thirteen and twenty- 
‘one when this really lovely child was touring 
the country in pantomime and music-hall en- 
gagements. What principles by which to guide 
life are likely to be taught in a school so lax 
as that school of rough experience? At best, 
a purely pagan code of honesty and truthfulness 
in speech and money matters, of sure faithful- 
ness to a friend, of honour in “ playing the game 
according to therrules,” which excludes nearly 
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all the meaner vices; but of religion, nothing at 
all, and to resist “ temptation ”? nothing but a 
native sense of self-respect which will keep a 
girl from surrender to a man she does not love, 
or else—more valid protection, perhaps, but 
surely less worthy—a shrewd and calculating 
knowledge of the world which warns her not 
to sell too soon or too cheaply that which will 
fetch a higher price by and by. The pitiful part 
of the tragedy of a girl making her way in the 
world alone, unprotected by the watchfulness 
and experience of a fond home guard, is that 
she may so easily be mistaken about the nature 


| of love and, in a moment of glad and mad infatua- 
į tion, throw herself away upon the lowest before 


„y time has opened her understanding to her capa- 


city to love the highest when she sees it. 
Something of that sort had happened here. 
A man had come into Belle Bilton’s life, with 
love in his hands—whether the real god or a 
counterfeit, only he and she know—and had 
gone out of it again, with the shadow of crime 
upon himself and leaving her under a shadow. 
The situation was a terrible one. There is no 
faintest tinge of false sentimentality in the pro- 


found pity with which one thinks of it. With 


every respect for law, it is still impossible to 
withhold pity from a girl of nineteen, living in an 
artificial, limelit world with all the intoxication 
of flattery and excitement dulling her judgment 
and deadening her principles, who is suddenly 
brought face to face with one of the two most 
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tremendous facts in nature, and confronted 
with physical pain, moral disaster, and social 
disgrace. Nothing that she does thereafter will 
be right in the eyes of some censors. If she 
resumes her public work, by which alone she 
is able to earn her living, she is “ shameless ” ; 
if she doesn’t, she must “ go under,” to fare, 
the censors do not care how, and to serve as a 
warning which the same censors know. perfectly 
well: will be disregarded by girls set in similar 
environment and met by similar temptation. 
It may not even have been a guestion of tempta- 
tion. Conventional systems all the world over 
assume the necessity of preventing the oppor- 
tunity for the innocent girl’s undoing. There is 
no light cynicism behind the appropriation of 
the word “‘ unfortunate” to a woman who has 
borne children out of wedlock. 

The proper way to treat a bad business is to 
make the best of it according to your lights 
and opportunities. Friendship of rather a fine 
order was ready to help Belle Bilton now, and 
she gladly availed herself of it. Isador Werthei- 
mer, who later was cited as co-respondent in 
the Dunlo divorce case, was sincerely attached ` 
to her and stood by her in her present ship- 
wreck. He wanted to marry her, but she would 
not consent, and for that refusal we think credit 
is due to her: marriage with him, then, must 
have appeared so easy a way out of her difficulties, 
an issue to her trouble so likely to be happy. But 
it seems to us that the girl’s native honesty for- 
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bade her to marry a man whom she did not 
love, however highly she prized his friendship. 
As she read them, this was not according to the 
rules of the game. But as she read them, the 
rules did allow her to accept all his friendship 
offered in the spirit in which it was offered, 
and as soon as she was well enough she went 
abroad with him. They travelled quite openly 
in their own names, perfectly aware of the con- 
struction that would be given by’ the world 
of the compact they had made, and perfectly 
indifferent to it since it was a misconstruction. 
Ordinary people cannot believe the extra- 
ordinary, but scepticism does not alter fact. 
Counsel for: convention would weaken their 
case very little, if at all, if they would concede 
the proposition that not every unconventional 
association is an -immoral association. This 
one was not. Very naturally, however, Mr. 
Wertheimer’s friends regarded it as a most 
undesirable association, and his business matters 
were so arranged that he was obliged to go to 
America, which he accordingly did, having first 
taken and furnished a house in London where 
Belle Bilton might live while continuing’ her 
professional career. 

But the happiness of escaping notoriety was 
not to be hers yet. The man who had injured 
her before, reappeared in her life to injure 
it again, though in a different fashion, by engag- 
ing in fresh criminal transactions which entailed 

fresh and public exposure of her former relations 
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with himself, and of her present unconventional 
relations with Wertheimer. Belle Bilton's 
affection for this man was dead, but hers was not 
the nature to deny him assistance when he needed 
it. She seems to have employed him on several 
occasions to cash cheques made payable to 
her by Wertheimer. He thus became familiar 
with the handwriting of both parties, and, 
getting into low water, he forged two cheques 
purporting to be drawn by Wertheimer in Miss 
Bilton’s favour and endorsed by her in favour of a 
man named Richardson, who had previously 
made advances on post-dated cheques in this way. 
The first cheque for £50 was cleared without 
comment, and the fact passed unnoticed by 
Wertheimer until about the time when a second 
cheque, for £300, was presented and returned by 
the bank on account of a difference in the signa- 
ture, the letter ““e” having been added by 
mistake at the end of the name “ Isador.” 
The case which followed was brought by Richard- 
son against Wertheimer to recover the amount 
of the chegue, which it was alleged had been 
endorsed by Belle Bilton in a public house on 
the way to Richmond, where she sometimes 
drove her well-known tandem. This allegation 
was disproved, the signatures were adjudged 
forgeries, and criminal proceedings followed on 
this ‘count, attended, of course, by an infinity 
of scandalized chatter about Belle Bilton’s place 
in this galley.. Yes: it was an ugly chapter 
in Belle Bilton’s life that this man wrote, and 
o 
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destined to be turned back to and read aloud 
again in passionate denunciation by Lord Clan- 
carty's advocates when he brought, or caused to 
be brought, the famous Dunlo case. 

All this relates to the year 1888. It was on 
the llth of the following April, 1889, that 
William Frederick Le Poer Trench, heir to the 
fourth Earl of Clancarty and bearing the courtesy 
title of Viscount Dunlo, made Belle Bilton’s 
acquaintance, being introduced to her at the 
Corinthian Club by Lord Albert Osborne. Born 
on the 29th of December, 1868, he was at this 
time only just twenty, and possessing no private 
means whatever, he was entirely dependent on his 
father, who was then arranging to send him for 
a tour abroad in ‘company of a tutor. The 
courtship was brief: three months from meeting 
to wedding. Without a word to his father, 
whose consent he knew would never be forth- 
coming, Lord Dunlo was married to Belle Bilton 
on the 10th of July, 1889, at the Hampstead 
Registry Office in the presence of the bride’s 
sister, Flo Bilton, and one other witness. The 
intention was to keep the marriage a secret, 
and the bride returned to her own house in St. 
John’s Wood, while her husband took up quarters 
in a neighbouring hotel. 

Lord Dunlo could hardly have expected that 
the matter would remain a secret; it offered 
too good a “story” to be overlooked or inten- 
tionally passed by the popular press, and only 
four or five days passed before Lord Clancarty 
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was-made aware of it by a paragraph in a 
newspaper. It is safe to say that there was no 
angrier man in London that morning than Lord 
Clancarty. He sent immediately for his son and 
the storm of his wrath broke on the boy’s head. 
One does not need an especially fertile imagination 
to conceive how heavy a torrent of reproach and 
denunciation poured from the angry father’s 
lips, and one can understand how any son might 
quail: beneath it. Nevertheless, the case is one 
that gives point to the cynical remark made not 
infrequently, that the hero of these stage 
“ romances ” is not always the bridegroom. We 
know, of course, that some characters are late in 
developing, and even in ordinary cases few young 
men of twenty have-fully realized themselves. 
But we find it difficult to follow the mental pro- 
cesses of one who has sufficient resolution to 
contract a marriage which he knows will cause 
an upheaval in his world, and then displays an 
utter lack of resolution, a complete lack of in- 
dependence, when the upheaval occurs. It is 
possible that Lord Dunlo now heard from his father 
for the first time some of the incidents in Belle 
Bilton’s life to which we- have been obliged to 
refer, and that the information may have deprived 
him temporarily of the power of coherent thought. 
But short of successful intimidation we are at a 
loss to understand how any father, however 
angry, can persuade a son to desert from the 
cause he has just espoused and range himself 
immediately upon the other side. Yet that is 
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pretty much what seems to have happened here. 

The actual events that followed can be told 
very shortly. Lord Dunlo took his wife to a 
hotel in Northumberland Avenue—this was 
on the 15th of July—and four days afterwards 
left her. In that brief interval of clouded honey- 
moon he decided to capitulate. He wrote to his 
father to say he had no excuses to offer for what 
he had done, and that he was very sorry for it; 
that friends of his had taken legal advice as 
to whether the marriage might be found invalid 
since he was a minor. at the time—a solution of 
the difficulty which it would have been less unbe- 
coming for Lord Clancarty to have tested— 
and that he thought the sooner he got away, the 
better ; he would like to remain abroad as long as 
possible, and must leave it to his father to decide 
what was to become of his wife, to whom no 
blame attached. On the 18th of July he brought 
his wife back to the hotel from the theatre— 
she had not relinquished her engagements— 
and in spite of her entreaties, went out again, not 
to return until early next morning when he 
informed her that he must go away and was 
setting out for Australia with his tutor that day. 
Lady Dunlo implored him not to go, but the die 
was cast. And on the 19th of July, only nine: 
days after the wedding, he actually did leave 
her and started for the other side of the world. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more invi- 
dious and dangerous position than that in which 
Belle Bilton was placed by her husband’s com- 
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pulsory desertion of her. It was made all the 
worse because it was the talk of the town. From 
that moment, and for many months afterwards 
she was kept under constant observation, and it 
was not long before she was made painfully 
aware of the fact. As soon as Lord Dunlo 
had gone she left the hotel to which he had taken 
her and engaged rooms, for it must be remem- 
bered that her husband had no means to make 
provision for her, and she was dependent entirely 
upon her profession, which at that time brought 
her in about ten or fifteen pounds a week so long 
as she was in an engagement. The first landlady, 
who afterwards testified warmly to Lady Dunlo’s 
perfect propriety, found that her other lodgers 
objected to live in a house which was so constantly 
“ shadowed,” and she was obliged to give her 
notice to leave. Persecution of an even worse 
sort followed, from the man who had wrought 
so much harm in her life already, and at last she 
took refuge again in the house in St. John’s 
Wood, which was again placed at her disposal 
by Mr. Wertheimer, who in the meantime had 
' returned to London. In the light of all that 
had happened before, and in view of the fact 
that she knew she was being watched with inten- 
tions the reverse of friendly, there can hardly 
be two opinions that this was an indiscreet 
move on Lady Dunlo’s part. But it was en- 
tirely consistent with her native courage and 
frankness, and if she. was supplied with more 
than enough of criticism and advice at this 
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time, she was woefully in need of practical help 
which this one faithful friend was the only person 
to offer her. To our mind her indiscretion here 
was the best part of her valour. 

For when one comes to think of it, few things 
are so disconcerting to counsel for the other 
side as perfect candour; and nothing is more 
transparent to a jury. Innocence never troubles 
to cover its tracks, and, conversely, any attempt 
at concealment is primd facie evidence that one 
has something to hide. Lady Dunlo was not 
a fool. Her husband’s father’s whole case was 
that she was an adventuress, which was an im- 
plicit recognition of her mental ability. Even 
he could hardly have supposed that she would 
play into his hands with such fatuous stupidity 
as gossip, always foolish itself, suggested she 
was doing. She accepted the loan of the house 
from a friend for the very good reason that her 
husband, or his people, omitted to give her a 
home of her own. She lived in it with a cousin, 
or with a sister, as it was perfectly proper that 
a married woman, temporarily separated from 
her husband, should do. She made absolutely no 
secret to the world, or to her husband, of her 
friendship with Mr. Wertheimer, with whom she 
dined and supped frequently. The sole con- 
cession she made to the enemy’s suspicions was 
that she always dined and supped with Mr. 
Wertheimer in public hotels and restaurants, never 
at home as, but for those suspicions, she would 
have been perfectly entitled to do. She behaved 
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like the innocent wife she was, and disdained the 
suggestion that she was anything else. 

In the meantime she perforce continued her 
professional work. She appeared uninterruptedly 
at the music-halls until towards the end of 
1889, and was then engaged by Sir Augustus 
Harris for the Drury Lane pantomime Beauty and 
the Beast, in which she figured on the programme 
in her new name and style, Lady Dunlo. The 
engagement, in which she had not achieved a 
conspicuous success, was terminated by a cab 
accident, and she then took the title rôle in the 
comedy opera Venus. 

And in the meantime, too, she carried on an 
active correspondence with her husband, much 
of which was made public later. She told him 
frankly of all that Mr. Wertheimer was doing for 
her, and he had the grace to take it for granted 
that the conditions were what in fact they were. 
He knew that Mr. Wertheimer had been most 
anxious to marry her, for, quite shortly before his 
wedding, he had seen a cablegram to that effect, 
but he had not met him yet. “ Isador must be a 
curious man,” he said in one letter; “I shall 
be interested in meeting him. I am sorry he is 
broken-hearted, but it is the fortune of war, and I 
am glad that I am the lucky fellow.” Andina 
reply to a. letter from her at Avenue Road, St. 
John’s Wood, telling him that she was there, 
and why, mentioning that her cousin was with 
her, and that Mr. Wertheimer had given her a 
mare that she had been driving with him, he 
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said: “Don't go too much about with W. 
People will talk: not that I care, for I trust you 
with all my heart and soul.” And even later, 
in December, when he wrote to tell her that 
he had had a letter from Sir George Lewis saying 
that she had been watched and suggesting that 
an action for divorce should be brought, his 
comment suggests the sensible man who has 
_perfect comprehension of the facts and is irritated 
by the gratuitous interference of impertinent 
busybodies ; there is no suggestion of the confid- 
ing fool: “ Now, Belle, I don't believe one word 
of it. I must say I think you must have been 
about too much with Mr. W. You know how 
every person talks whenever they get a chance. 
Belle, I love you dearly ; for goodness’ sake do 
not give every idiot in town a chance of wagging 
his tongue.” | 
This letter was written in December, by 
which month Lord Dunlo had originally hoped 
to have returned to his wife's side. In another 
letter he said he had heard that steps were being 
taken to get the marriage annulled, and merely 
remarked that that was “all bosh.” In view 
of the text of these letters, and, still more, in 
view of the mental attitude of the writer which 
they seem to suggest, we are at a loss to offer an 
explanation of how Lord Dunlo brought himself 
to sign the petition for divorce. One explanation 
which he himself put forward—that he had signed 
it under pressure, and believing that no use 
would be made of it—we find entirely uncon- 
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vincing. Outside a lunatic asylum no married 
man could suppose he was asked to sign a divorce 
petition merely for the sake of getting his auto- 
graph. On behalf of Lady Dunlo another 
explanation was suggested: that Lord Dunlo 
was in debt, and that his acquiescence in the 
bringing of the action and his consent to sign 
the petition were the consideration for which 
Lord Clancarty was prepared to discharge his 
financial liabilities. Of course both father and 
son'repudiated the suggestion, than which an uglier 
one could hardly have been made, and the contra- 
diction between written word and actual conduct 
remains unintelligible. For when the proceedings 
began Lord Dunlo explicitly denied that he 
believed the charges brought against his wife, so 
that he cannot have been convinced that the 
honour of his name required him to sign the 
petition. 

The fact, however, remains that he did so, 
and it is only natural that his attitude towards 
his wife should have undergone some modifica- 
tion when he discovered that use was to be made 
of it. The correspondence flagged or failed, 
and matters remained in suspense until Lord 
Dunlo should return to England. The case was 
originally down for hearing in July, 1890, but 
Lord Dunlo was delayed by an accident and 
could not reach England in time to be present, 
and a fortnight’s adjournment was accordingly 
granted. 

When the case came on, Lord Dunlo’s vacilla- 
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tion fell away from him. He acknowledged 
frankly that he did not believe the charges 
against his wife, and made it evident that he had 
signed the petition against his will. Lord 
Clancarty’s demonstrated animus, and his tactics 
in sending his son to the antipodes without any 
provision made for the protection and support of 
his wife, caused a revulsion of public feeling 
in favour of the respondent. The evidence 
by which the charge was supported was slender 
and unsatisfactory in the extreme. The verdict 
was a foregone conclusion long before Sir James 
. Hannen’s summing up, which was strikingly in 
favour of Lady Dunlo. She was judged guilt- 
less of the charges against her, and a scene of 
demonstrative approval in court was followed by 
an even more striking demonstration of approval 
from the large crowd which awaited the verdict 
outside. She was made the object of an ovation, 
and had the joy of seeing the end of her long 
period of fiery probation welcomed with genuine 
pleasure and satisfaction by every one, with the 
single exception of her husband’s father, who 
had subjected her to it. Hers was an unalloyed 
triumph, and she stood before the public that 
day the real heroine of romance. 

We have credited Lady Dunlo, fairly we 
think, and not without: knowledge, with courage 
and frankness. The qualities are notes of mag- 
nanimity, and she behaved with magnanimity . 
now. In spite of his championship of her 
innocence before Sir James Hannen, she had 
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something to forgive her husband in lending him- 
self to that public inquiry into it, with the fresh 
disclosure of all that she had to regret in her 
earlier life. The whole sequel of her married life 
goes to show that she did forgive it, and disposes 
of the suggestion that she had married Lord 
Dunlo because he was heir to a proud title and 
good estates, or for any reason except that she 
loved him. Her love had suffered long and was 
kind, and her claim to enjoyment of its kingdom 
was established. 

Only a short time had yet to intervene before 
she came into possession of the temporal kingdom 
to which her husband was heir. The Earl was 
not any more inclined to recognize her as his 
daughter-in-law because she had defeated his 
efforts to get her marriage dissolved, and to the 
end the matter rankled in his heart. Theatrical 
life had become distasteful to her, but she was 
still obliged to earn her living on the stage, 
and she was actually appearing at Plymouth 
when, on the 29th of May, 1891, the news was 
brought to her that he was dead. She walked 
out of the theatre and joined her husband at 
once, and almost immediately the new Earl and 
Countess of Clancarty took up their residence 
at Garbally Park, Ballinasloe, the family seat in 
County Galway. 

Lady Clancarty vindicated her personal claim 
to be able to fulfil the responsibilities of high 
degree as completely as she had’ vindicated 
her legal claim to its privileges. Her affection 
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for Garbally was intense. It was her first 
married home ; as such it made a deep impression . 
on her mind, and the happiest days of her life 
were spent there. She took up her new position 
in a spirit and a manner that defied criticism 
and compelled unqualified respect. That her 
popularity with her husband’s tenants should 
have been instantaneous and immense was, 
perhaps, to be expected. Her beauty and her 
pluck were enough to secure it, but she completed 
their conquest by a practical and sympathetic 
interest in their welfare which carried with it 
conviction of sincerity. Her goodness and her 
energy in their interests were unremitting, and 
she proved her possession of the ability to play the 
great lady among them without the condescension 
that offends, and with the dignity that her rank 
required. 

Among her husband’s friends and neighbours 
she made her way no less successfully. Sweet- 
ness of disposition was her most distinguishing 
characteristic; ill will simply could not endure 
in its presence, and it subjugated the most 
reluctant to acknowledge her sway. She had 
great tact, and in an unusual degree the faculty 
of making people feel at home and at their best 
when with her. She was accomplished—on 
several occasions her pictures were exhibited 
at Bond Street galleries, and a magnificent 
frieze (Italian fresco) painted by her is one of 
the features of the Garbally picture gallery— 
and, a point of no mean importance in Ireland, 
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she was an ardent sportswoman. And society, 
which rightly is stern and rigid in requiring that 
the women it receives shall have no stain on 
their record, rightly declared that in this case 
the offence was expiated and that the past could 
be lived down. If Lady Clancarty could not 
hope to be received at Court, she knew that 
she had the sympathy and the personal interest 
of the Princess of Wales, who both then and 
since as Queen Alexandra was unerring in her 
judgment of character and immovable in her 
resolution to ignore women whom her own 
high principles compelled her to condemn. 
Lady Clancarty’s married life was happy 
and lasted seventeen years. Five children were 
born of the union, and then, about a year after 
the birth of the youngest child in 1902, she 
developed cancer. She underwent an operation 
in Dublin in 1904, but the case was known to be a 
hopeless one. Later that year she underwent 
treatment in Paris at the hands of Dr. Doyen, 
and for a time it seemed as if his serum had been 
successful; but the disease was only stayed, 
‘and after a brief renewal of happiness and hope 
at Garbally it reappeared, not this time to be 
overcome. She died at Garbally on the 31st of 
December, 1906, in the thirty-ninth year of her 
age, and was buried in the family vault at the 
Protestant Church of St. John. And without a 
single exception now, every one who knew Belle 
Bilton and remembered all the story of her life, was 
sorry for the death of Isabel, Countess of Clancarty. 
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THE MODERN ACTRESSOCRACY 


THE COUNTESS or ORKNEY—THE MARCHIONESS oF HEAD- 
FORT—THE COUNTESS OF CLONMELL—THE HONOUR- 
ABLE Mrs. H. W. HORSLEY BERESFORD—THE BARON- 
ESS DE CLIFFORD— THE BARONESS ASHBURTON. 


ARIOUS considerations—of taste chiefly, 
slightly reinforced, perhaps, by considera- 
tions of expediency—compel us now to abandon 
the easy method of the chronicle for the more 
arid style of the auctioneer’s catalogue. For 
all the Peeresses of whom mention remains to 
be made, are now alive. In one sad case the 
union has been interrupted by death, and it is 
a young widow who wears the coronet of Baroness ; 
but with that single exception the unions between 
the Peerage arid the stage to which we still have 
to refer, are in existence, and we must respect 
their sanctity. De vivis nil nisi bonum is the 
motto dictated by good feeling—and echoed by 
prudence. č 
Marchionesses, Countesses, Baronesses, actual 
or prospective, into whichever rank of the 
Peerage the charming women now before us 


have stepped on marriage, it will be observed 
i 206 
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that all of them have stepped out of the ranks 
of the musical comedy actresses. And the un- 
animity with which the Marquises, Earls and 
Barons, actual or prospective, have turned to the 
musical comedy stage to find their helpmeets, 
entirely ignoring tragedy and comedy as a likely 
training-school for noblemen’s wives, is so com- 
plete as to be noteworthy. What is there “to” 
musical comedy, as an American might say, that 
appeals so strongly to our nobility ? 

Part of the answer is supplied by another fact 
which appears from consideration of these 
marriages: that the average age of the bride- 


grooms is about twenty-six years. It is a splen- ^ 


did age, at which, however, if one may be a man 
about town one is not necessarily a man of the 


world. It is an age to which accidentals appeal — 


before essentials, and when the joy of life is 
paramount. Beauty appeals to every age, but it 
seems to belong to youth. And what “romance” 
there is about most of these stage alliances is the 
romance of youth. That, we believe, is a fact. 
We build no gloomy superstructure upon it, 
no pessimistic theory that beauty in itself is a 
weak foundation for married happiness. On 
the contrary, we regard it as most desirable, 


and very far from unimportant. May, heaven \* 


spare ourselves from having an ugly wife. But 
if it is postulated that beauty appeals to youth, 
it is only reasonable that youth should turn to 
the haunts where beauty is chiefly congregated. 
And that, with the utmost respect for tragedy 
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and comedy—and also for our old nobility—is the 
musical comedy stage. 
People who decry and affect to contemn 

musical comedy are very foolish, very unwise, 
and very ignorant of theatrical art. In case 
that opinion should be challenged, let us call in 
support of it one whose qualifications to speak 
on the subject will be granted by consent, that 
brilliant woman, Pearl Teresa Craigie, whose 
early death caused a vacancy in the ranks of 
our dramatists and critics that has not yet been 
filled. “Our strictly national theatrical art,” 
we find her saying, “is found in Gaiety comedy 
and Drury Lane melodrama—these things are 
racy, thoroughly English and representative. . 
There is nothing in the least resembling them 


| elsewhere. The dialogue in Drury Lane melo- 


drama is. lifelike ; there may be violence in the 
situations, but the talk is at least human speech 
as we often hear it. As for Gaiety comedy and 
comedy at Daly’s, I am never weary of praising 


- them, and, as a national entertainment of a light 


class, they stand on the highest plane in the 
world. There is nothing comparable to\ these 
productions in Berlin, Paris, Munich, St. Peters- 
burg, or in the East, and the reason is because it 
has not yet been sterilized, cramped, and ruined 
by traditions. It is a growing art. It is now 
at a very high point of prosperity. .. .” 

And in another place, commenting on a fear 
expressed by John Hare, that musical comedies 
would soon usurp the boards of every theatre in, 
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England, she says: “ He does not see that the 
sole reason why the public prefer the productions 
of Mr. George Edwardes is because the acting is 
so clever, the lyrics (those by Adrian Ross, for 
instance) are often as good as the famous stuff 
given in volumes of classic humour, the music 
is refreshing, and the whole show, from start to 
finish, is alive, national, and, as an entertainment, 
unique in Europe. For half a guinea I can see 
at the New Gaiety some brilliant low comedy 
impersonations, some charming dancing, and 
some highly accomplished young actresses. I 
can hear witty songs written by educated writers ; 
I am given some delicious fooling in the dialogue, 
and as much plot as I want—a pleasant diagram, 
in fact, of the British character. The actor- 
managers of theatres devoted to drama seldom 
attend performances at Daly’s, the Gaiety, or 
the Lyric. They do not know the remarkably 
strong attractions they have to strive against, 
and they do not see a fine art and a school of 
excellent acting—at once very direct and very 
subtle—developing under their noses. Ifa dis- 
tinguished foreigner comes to England, he is- 
taken, by a discerning guide, to the Houses of 
Parliament, to Ascot, to the Eton and Harrow 
match,. to the Law Courts, to all the musical 


comedies of the first rank, and to every one of — 


the music-halls. He will then know this coun- 

try, and understand why it is impossible to 

bring the English stage into touch with officialism. 

All the officials very rightly prefer musical 
P 
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comedies to any other kind of average English 
comedy ; laws about a thing so elusive and de- 
lightful would be disastrous; the paraphernalia 
| of committees would destroy the spontaneity 
| of the players; an art with such charms to 
recommend it may have a million patrons, but 
one president would kill it....” 

But we need not go further. If our hereditary 
nobility is a national institution, it is at least not 
improper that it should patronize musical comedy, 
if that is another national institution, And 
when youth finds itself confronted with beauty, 
under conditions, moreover, calculated and ex- 
pressly designed to attract the one by heightening 
the other, it is natural that it should seek a closer 
acquaintance. “But not with a view to mar- 
riage.” My dear madam, what else would you 
suggest ? 

The fact of the matter is, the clock cannot 
be put back. The pure aristocracy consented to 
its own violation when it acquiesced in the admis- 
sion of any one to its arcana who was not noble 
by descent or by creation. That line once rubbed 
out, no other could be drawn. And, of course, it 
had to be rubbed out. The door was opened 
from inside, and the actresses walked in. Their 
exclusion as a class is no longer logical or feasible. 
The utmost the protestants will be able to do 
henceforward will be to protest in individual 
cases, if any present themselves, where the lady 
is objectionable on what we may term historical 
grounds. Apart from these, some rather shrewd 
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special pleading would be necessary to convince 
any but the reactionaries that their exclusion 
is called for. It must be remembered that the 
modification of the caste laws has not been 
_confined to the highest. It has affected the whole 
social organism, with results pertinent to this 
matter, in that accomplished gentlewomen are . 
able to adopt the stage as a means of livelihood 
without forfeiting the respect of themselves or 
of their friends. The girl who, a generation 
ago, would have had no alternative, at the death 
of her parents, to a life of dependence on the 
charity of relatives but to become a governess 
or companion, now becomes an actress if she has 
even an average measure of musical accomplish- 
ments and personal good looks. If she has 
genuine dramatic ability, a good and a well- 
trained voice, good health, and perseverance, 
and in addition beauty, she would be foolish 
not to make use of them in a profession which 
has such handsome rewards to offer to those 
who are successful in it. 

Whether the reactionaries approve or disap- 
prove, it is .a fact that many gentlewomen are 
actresses in musical comedy, and the parrot cry 
about Peers marrying beneath them is deprived 
of half its point if the actresses they select are 
of that number. We are not hedging in our 
general opinion that conventions should be re- 
laxed very carefully, never broken, and conse- 
quently that marriages between men of high rank 
and women of low rank should be entered. into 
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cautiously; but we must dissociate ourselves 
from those irreconcilables who would rule out 
all musical comedy actresses, irrespective of 
their origin, as possible wives for men of good 
birth. There is a good deal to be said for the 
opinion expressed, we believe, by Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, that these stage-Peerage alliances will 
prove to be good for the community if the 
ladies do their duty and bear healthy sons 
to their lords. The old nobility will only be 
benefited by the infusion of some healthy new 
blood into it, and if the lovely and clever women 
who have been the heroines of these latest stage 
“romances” transmit some of their beauty 
and their brains to their offspring, they will 
justify their marriage beyond all possible cavilling. 
For we cannot refrain from the observation that, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the Earl of Peter- 
borough, with whom our chronicle began, the 
noble Lords who have been the heroes of these 
same “romances” have not been the greatest 
and most glorious figures in the splendid history 
of the British aristocracy. 

Of course, the modification of the caste law 
has had an equal effect upon the men of gentle 
birth, and through the stage door has opened up 
to them as well as to their sisters the possibility 
of earning a living by those gifts and accomplish- 
ments which formerly they could only utilize as 
“ parlour tricks.” There are plenty of gentle- 
born public school and university men on the 
stage who are quite good actors, some who are 
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very good. And the official recognition of their 
art by the bestowal of knighthood on some fore- 
most actors has done something more for the 
elevation of the stage into a reputable arena for 
the employment of gentlemen. It is hardly dis- 
putable that art is entitled to some sort of official 
recognition, though certainly disputable whether 
that recognition should take the form of knight- 
hood, which in its essence is the reward for deeds 
of valour and for military service. But knight- 
hood having been accorded to representatives 
of the arts of music and painting, it was only 
logical that it should be accorded sooner or later 
to representatives of the art of acting. The 
recognition was made last, and at the last only, 
probably, as a consequence of the knighthood of 
Augustus Harris for services wholly unconnected 
with the stage. i 

But for the accident of shrieval office Harris 
would not have received the accolade, from 
Queen Victoria at least. His identification in the 
public mind with. the stage, and with that alone, 
led to a wrong interpretation of the reason for his 
being honoured, and the necessary correction of 
a rather grotesque idea was supplied by the crea- 
tion of the first actor-knight, Sir Henry Irving, 
who, as the acknowledged: representative of 
British theatrical art, was undoubtedly entitled 
to official recognition of some kind. And now 
there are others, and will be more. But even a 
dozen knights do not make an entire aristocracy, 
and an art will never be a profession, though one 
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may pursue it professionally. “ The Profession” 
has never been distinguished for a nice sense of 
proportion, and it is early days yet to assert that 
the stage is on an equal plane with the services 
and the professions as a field for the employment 
of gentlemen. When it is we shall no doubt have 
material for a companion volume to this present 
one, dealing with all those actors who have 
married the daughters of Peers. At present none 
is available. 

So we return to the actresses who have married 
the sons of Peers, explaining the brevity and 
tenuity of our account of them by our desire to 
maintain a proper reticence about living people, 
and submitting that in this case the arid style 
of the auctioneer’s catalogue is compensated 
for by the charm of the portraits with which it 
is illustrated. And we begin our tale of these 
living Peeresses with a final look into the nine- 
teenth century, when Connie Gilchrist became 
the wife of the Earl of Orkney. 


THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY 


Her maiden name was Constance Macdonald 
Gilchrist, and she was the youngest daughter 
of David Gilchrist, civil engineer. She first 
appeared on the stage at the Adelphi Theatre in 
1876, as Harlequin in the children’s pantomime 
Goody Two-Shoes, written by E. L. Blanchard. 
The production proved very successful, and was 
followed in 1877 by Red Riding Hood, in which 
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little Miss Gilchrist again played Harlequin. 
A year later her name figured in the programme 
of the old Gaiety Theatre as Columbine in the 
revival of H. J. Byron’s version of Jack the Giant 
Killer, and later she had a small part there in 
‘Pretty Miss Esmeralda. From that year, 1879, 
she became one of the regular burlesque corps 
at the Gaiety, playing Major Galbraith in 
Burnand’s burlesque Robbiny Ray, Baron Mon- 
giron in The Corsican Brothers and Company, 
Abdallah in The Forty Thieves, Lord Ladida 
in Whittington, Shi-Ning in Aladdin, Maid 
Marian in Little Robin Hood, Anne in Blue 
Beard, and many other parts in which dancing 
was the principal feature. Her skipping rope 
dancing was a novelty much admired at the time, 
and although she was never on the same plane 
at the Gaiety as her colleague Kate Vaughan, 
she won a great popularity. 

Kate Vaughan left the Gaiety in 1888, aban- 
doning burlesque for comedy. Miss Gilchrist had 
leanings in the same direction, and had her first 
chance in this branch of acting when Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence came over to the Gaiety with The Mighty 
Dollar, in which she played Libby Ray well 
enough to add considerably to her reputation. 
Another comedy with which she was associated 
was A Wet Day; but it was as a burlesque actress 
that she excelled, and in burlesque that she won 
all her great successes. 

Miss Gilchrist was in the fortunate position 
of not being dependent upon her profession. She 
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had a not inconsiderable private fortune, and in 
1884, after the withdrawal of Called There and 
Back, in which she took a part, she retired from 
the stage, only appearing thereafter at charity 
or benefit performances. Her last appearance 
in public was at the benefit of her old associate 
Nellie Farren in May, 1887; on that occasion 
an act of Nicholas Nickleby was performed with 
Connie Gilchrist as Tilda Price and Nellie 
Farren as Smike. 

Little was heard of Miss Gilchrist for the next 
five years, during which she lived quietly in her 
house in Duchess Street. A highly educated 
woman with very refined tastes, she had many 
friends, some of the best people among them. 
One, the Duke of Beaufort, was such a firm friend 
that a story became current of a Frenchman who, 
asking what the letters K.G. after His Grace’s 
name signified, was told that they stood for 


es Konnie Gilchrist.” It was he who when the time . 


. came gave her to be married to Lord Orkney. 
It was on July 19, 1892, that Miss Gilchrist was 
married to Edmond Walter Fitz-Maurice, seventh 
Earl of Orkney, who had succeeded his uncle in the 
` title three years earlier. A cousin of the bride- 
groom attended as best man, a niece of the bride 
as the only bridesmaid, and with the exception 
of these, the Duke of Beaufort, and the bride 
and bridegroom’s respective solicitors, who acted 
as witnesses, no one knew of the event until the 
arrival of the bride at All Souls’ Church, Langham 
Place. Recognized here by a few passers-by, a 
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small crowd collected outside the church, but 
the Earl and Countess were lucky enough to 
escape offensive attention from the public and 
the press, and after the breakfast, held at Lady, 
Orkney’s house close by, they escaped quite un- 
noticed to Exeter en route to Minehead, where 
the honeymoon was spent. 

The Earldom of Orkney dates back to 1696, 
when it was conferred on the fifth son of the 
third Duke of Hamilton for distinguished military 
service under James II., William III. in Ireland, 
and under Marlborough. The present Earl was 
born in 1867, son of the second son of the fifth 
Earl. His uncle, whom he succeeded in the title, 
was an eccentric man in many respects; he was 
the Peer who mentioned in his will that his coronet 
would be found in the coal-cellar of his town 
house in Sussex Place; and he added another 
rather unusual clause to the same last testament 
by bequeathing this house, with a number of 
pictures and some other property, to his heir on 
condition that he did not marry a certain lady 
whom he specified : in the event of this condition 
not being accepted the property was to pass to 
another nephew. The lady’s name, of course, 
has never been disclosed, and we only recall the 
fact because it seems to suggest possibilities 
for romance turning on the power of the dead 
hand. 

The Orkney marriage seems to be a singularly 
happy one. Both the Earl and his wife are fond 
of country life and spend most of their time on 
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one or other of their estates, in Buckinghamshire 
and in Tipperary; both are fond of dogs and 
horses; both are keen and constant riders to 
hounds. They have one child, a daughter, Lady 
Mary Constance Hamilton, born in 1903, and 
the natural disappointment any man must feel 
at not having a son is mitigated in this case by 
the fact that failing male issue the title runs in the 
female line. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF HEADFORT 


The Marquess of Headfort was the first noble- 
man to take a wife from the musical comedy stage 
in the twentieth century, and his example has 
been followed by so many of his peers that, as 
we remarked in our second chapter, a leading 
theatrical manager has been obliged to contem- 
plate prohibiting his leading ladies from marriage 
during the term of their contract with him by a 
special clause to that effect in their agreement. 
The rumour led to the coining of the happy word 
““actressocracy” by a contributor to Vanity 
Fair, whose pungent article lingers in our mind. 
This was the first of three marriages between 
Peers and actresses which took place in 1901, 
and the rate has been maintained since at the 
average of one a year. We mention the fact 
without attempting to suggest any inference to 
be drawn from the figures. The “ old guard,” 
however, may perhaps find something to comfort 
themselves withal in the reflection that as the. 
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Parliament Bill obviated the necessity for the 
creation of five hundred Liberal Peers, the number 
of marriageable Peers, or heirs of Peers, is not 
egual to the number of marriageable musical 
comedy actresses. Perhaps Lord Headfort only 
set a fashion; and fashion was ever ephemeral. 
However this may be, he seems to have secured 
his own happiness in life. 

Rose Boote was born in Tipperary, the daughter 
of the late Charles Boote, a man of independent 
means. She first appeared on the London stage 
in 1895 in The Shop Girl, in a quite subordinate 
position. She remained “with Mr. George Ed- 
wardes up to the time of her marriage, appearing 
in all the musical comedies at the Gaiety, but her 
opportunities were limited. The term “ speaking 
part” is a very vague one; we can conceive 
its being construed to include a “ voice off,” which 
in musical comedy certainly, would be much less 
satisfactory than a mute “walk on.” In Miss 
Boote’s case it meant, for a period that must 
have seemed very long to her, having only a line 
or two to speak during the whole of a three hours’ 
performance, and scarcely any opportunity of 
attracting attention to her vocal and histrionic 
abilities. But she stuck to her chosen work with 
courage and perseverance, playing her little part 
with unfailing charm and unflagging zest, believ- 
ing rightly that talent cannot remain hidden for 
ever. She kept her taper burning so steadily 
that at last its glimmer caught the attention of 
the stage manager, and when The Messenger Boy 
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was produced, playgoers awoke to the fact that 
the winsome lady whose beauty had added so 
materially to the general effect of past produc- 
tions, had more to offer than those who occupy 
positions little in advance of the chorus are usually 
| credited with. 

Many girls would have failed to take full advan- 
tage of such opportunities as were given to Miss 
Boote by the part she had in this piece, but she 
made no mistake. She had waited more than 
five years for the chance, and she used it so well 
that within a few months she had become a star 
in the firmament of musical comedy, to the vast 
advantage of the box-office. Her song “ Maisie 
gets right there,” intended originally to be 
one of the minor numbers, became one of the 
principal features of the play. Maisie got “ right 
there,” and there is no doubt that a successful 
career as.a musical comedy actress awaited Miss 
Boote if she had not preferred to abandon it for 
marriage. 

It was shortly after the production of The 
Messenger Boy that she met the Marguess of 
Headfort at a garden party, and rumours of 
an engagement between the two became current 
almost immediately. The truth of these was 
straitly denied by Lord Headfort's people, 
who opposed the match with some vigour; but 
the Marquess did not mean to have his intentions 
doubted or misrepresented, and he retorted by 
sending an announcement of the forthcoming 
marriage to the daily papers. This formal and 
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authoritative announcement of course had a far 
greater publicity than the rumours that had been 
current, and it created an interest that proved 
excellent for the Gaiety Theatre. Portraits of 
Miss Boote were multiplied in the illustrated 
papers, and the press generally discovered attrac- 
tions in her that they had hitherto omitted to 
proclaim. 

But if Lord Headfort, most properly in the 
circumstances, had given the widest publicity 
to the fact of his engagement, he had no inten- 
tion of permitting a gaping public to make his 
wedding a public spectacle. Early in April 
Miss Boote went for a short holiday to Folke- 
stone, accompanied by a friend,-a sister actress. 
The Marquess followed her, and a week later, 
on April 11, 1901, the marriage ceremony was 
performed before the Superintendent-Registrar 
at Saltwood, a village near Hythe, in the presence 
of the two necessary witnesses only. 

Geoffrey Thomas Taylour, fourth Marquess 
of Headfort, was twenty-three years of age at 
this time, and had succeeded to the title on his 
father’s death seven years earlier. He was the 
son of his father’s second marriage to the daughter 
of the Rev. Lord John Thynne and widow of 
Captain Wilson-Patten; by his first marriage 
to Miss Thompson his father had a son, the late 
.Earl of Bective, who married Lady Alice Hill, 
daughter of the Marquess of Downshire, and had 
issue one daughter, now Lady Henry Cavendish- 
` Bentinck. As the Earl predeceased his father 
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and left no male issue, the Marquisate passed 
to the son of the second marriage, the hero of our 
present story. 

The Headforts have always stood high in Court 
favour in England, and occupy a foremost place 
among the Peers of Ireland. It is the prerogative 
of the Marquesses of Headfort to lead the escort 
into Dublin whenever it pleases Royalty to visit 
the country, and the present Marquess exercised 
that right when Queen Victoria crossed the Irish 
Channel in 1900 and made her state entry into 
the capital. It was a very high social position 
into which Miss Boote stepped direct from the 
stage, but she has justified fully the general 
expectation that she would be equal to it. After 
spending their honeymoon at Folkestone, Lord 
and Lady Headfort settled in Ireland, where the 
Marquess has two estates, aggregating some ` 
22,000 acres, at Kells, County Meath, and Vir- 
ginia, County Cavan. They reside for the most 
part at Headfort House, Kells, and here Lady 
Headfort at once became immensely popular, 
not least because she is a native of Ireland herself 
and is a fearless rider to hounds. Sportsmanship 
makes a strong appeal to Irish hearts, and the 
Marchioness is typically a sportswoman, equally 
“at home on a horse, in a motor car, and on board a 
yacht. . 1 

This, also, is a case where an alliance between 
the Peerage and the stage appears to have been 
followed by the happiest result.. There are 
three children of the marriage, the heir, Terence 
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Geoffrey Thomas Taylour, Earl of Bective, born 
in 1902, and another son and a daughter born 
respectively in 1904 and 1907. 


THE COUNTESS OF CLONMELL 


The Countess of Clonmell is included properly 
in our catalogue because for a time she was an 
actress supporting herself by her own theatrical 
gifts and abilities, but it is almost certain that 
her association with the stage had nothing to 
do with her marriage into the Peerage. All 
Irishmen are ardent sportsmen, and naturally 
are attracted by women who have similar tastes. 
Miss Berridge was brought up in the saddle, and 
it was in the hunting field that Lord Clonmell 
first met her. 

Her father was Samuel Berridge, of Toft Hill, 
Rugby, a man well known in his day as a suc- 
cessful breeder of shire horses and heavy weight 
hunters, and in the early eighties his name 
figured prominently at all the big agricultural 
shows in the Midlands. He was fond of cours- 
ing and at one time owned a fine lot of grey- 
hounds; his children were brought up in an 
atmosphere of sport, and his daughter Rachel 
in particular developed a passion for riding 
which her father’s fine hunters enabled her to 
gratify. In his prosperous days Mr. Berridge, 
a gentleman farmer of the old yeoman type, 
had several farms on the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
Causton estate in the North Warwickshire coun- 
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try, but there came a time when things went 
wrong, and while Rachel Berridge was still a 
young girl he lost all his money. His wife, a 
woman of gentle birth, was noted for her open- 
handed charity among the poor of the district, 
and seems to have been an especially lovable 
woman; she paid most careful attention to the 
education and upbringing of her children, but 
died when Rachel was only twelve years old. 

- A few years later Mr. Berridge also died, leaving 
his large family practically unprovided for. The 
home had to be given up, and it must have been 
with an aching heart that Rachel Berridge 
saw the old-fashioned red brick house over- 
looking the valley of the Leam, pass into other 
hands, took a last look at the landmarks of many 
a memorable run with the hounds, and went 
into the world to earn her living. 

She had always had a taste for theatricals, 
and it is not strange that she should have turned 
her attention in this direction when all the old 
things fell away from her. She served her : 
apprenticeship to the stage under the direction 
of the late Sarah Thorne, and she was little 
known to London audiences, as provincial tours 
claimed almost all her time. She left the stage 
definitely upon her marriage to Lord \Clonmell, 
on August 11, 1901. 

The founder of the Clonmell family was John . 
Scott, a lawyer, who, upon being created a Peer 
in 1793, adopted the title of Clonmell after the 
town of that name on the borders of Tipperary 
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and Waterford, famous for its resistance to 
Cromwell. The name of the town is spelt with 
a single “1” at the end, and when the first Earl 
insisted on having two “Ps ” in his title he gave 
occasion for the well known mot of the then — 
Ulster King of Arms: “ Give John Scott an inch 
and he’ll take an ell.” As a matter of fact, the 
family seat, Bishop’s Court, Straffan, County 
Kildare, is not near Clonmel at all, but is not 
far from the magnificent waterfall on the Liffey. 
Lord Clonmell also owns Eastthorpe Hall, near 
Leamington, but although it was in this neigh- 
bourhood that he first met his wife, they both 
prefer Ireland and spend most of their time at 
Bishop's Court. 

Rupert Charles Scott is the seventh Earl of 
the line. He was born in 1878, and succeeded 
his father in 1898, three years before his mar- 
riage, which thus took place when he was twenty- 
three years old. His father, the sixth, was 
brother of the fifth Earl, and in default of male 
issue Lord Clonmell will be succeeded by another 
uncle, the Honourable Dudley Alexander Charles 
Scott; no children have yet been born of the 
marriage. 

Lord Clonmell seems to be a rather unlucky 
sportsman. On his wedding day he carried 
his left arm in a sling as’ the result of a shooting 
accident, and a few months later a bad fall in 
the hunting field put him out of action for some 
weeks. Just as he was recovering, and while 
his arm was again in a sling, his horse bolted as 
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he was driving back from Punchestown races, 
and, upsetting the buggy, injured him badly 
for the third time. If, however, he has been 
unlucky in this respect, it does not seem to have 
affected his spirits. He has the characteristic 
Irish love of fun, and a good story is told of a 
joke he once played at the expense of another 
Trish Peer with whom he stayed. His host, 
either for reasons of economy or as a matter of 
taste, never burnt coal in the house. Every- 
where there were peat fires. Lord Clonmell, 
it seems, rather dislikes the smell of peat, at 
any rate in his bedroom, and on this occasion 
he asked his hostess if he could have coal in- 
stead; he was told he could not, as no coal was 
allowed in the house, and he perforce had to put 
up with the smell of the peat smoke. Some 
time afterwards he paid another visit to the same 
house. When the servants came to carry his 
luggage upstairs they. found one box which was 


too large to go up any but the main staircase, 


and so extraordinarily heavy that the combined 
strength of several men was required to lift it. 
They had got it half-way up the second flight 
when someone’s foot slipped, the box fell with 
a crash and, breaking open, shot several hundred- 
weight of coals down the grand staircase. We 
cannot say whether he ever had to complain of 
peat fires in that house again. 
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Tur Hon. Mrs. H. W. HorsLEY-BERESFORD 


Of the charming actress known professionally 
as Miss Kitty Gordon we propose to make only 
the briefest mention, inasmuch as she is still 
pursuing her stage career and her prospect of 
wearing a coronet as wife of a Baron Decies is 
not immediate. Her maiden name was Con- 
stance Blades, and she is daughter of the late 
Colonel Blades of the Royal Artillery. She 
has been married twice, first to Mr. Michael 
Levenston; and secondly, after his death, in 
1904 to the Hon. H. W. Horsley Beresford, 
fourth son of the third Baron Decies. She made 
her first appearance on the stage at the Apollo 
Theatre in 1901 as Olivia in Kitty Grey, 
and later played in The Girl from Kay's, The 
Duchess of Danzig, Veronigue, and Three Kisses. 
Since then she has appeared at the Palace 
Theatre, and at the present time she is engaged 
professionally in America, whither she was accom- 
panied by her husband. The third Baron was 
succeeded by his eldest son, who died without 
issue, and was succeeded by his next brother, 
the present Baron. The heir to the title is 
another brother, the Hon. Seaton de la Poer 
Horsley-Beresford, who was divorced by ‘his 
wife in 1908; he has no children, and failing 
his re-marriage and having male issue, the title 
will at his death pass to the third Baron’s fourth 
son, Miss Kitty Gordon’s husband. Of this 
marriage, also, there is as yet no issue. 
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Tur Baroness DE CLIFFORD 


There is romance enough in the records of 
the De Cliffords to furnish material for the most 
picturesque story that imagination can con- 
ceive. Their history is linked with the history 
of England for more than eight hundred years, 
going back to the earliest days after its conquest 
by William of Normandy. Every chapter you 
turn to is glowing with colour, thrilling with 
action; every page is studded with names 
familiar in legend and poetry and romance. 
The Cliffords of Chudleigh come of the same 
stock, and a common ancestor was the father 
of Fair Rosamond. The Barony was created 
in 1299, and the first holder of the title fell at 
Bannockburn in 1814. Eight years later the 
second lord was executed at York. The seventh 
married a daughter of Harry Hotspur, and 
their son, the eighth Baron, fell at the battle of 
St. Albans in 1455. The ninth Baron was also 
slain, having previously forfeited his title; in 
order to save their young son from persecution 
and death, his wife concealed the boy’s identity 
and brought him up as a shepherd; eventually 
he was reinstated, and almost created a prece- 
dent in the family by dying a natural death. 
«From battle and murder, and from sudden 
death, Good Lord, deliver us,” might well be 
the traditional prayer of the women of this 
noble house. The whole story is steeped in 
the atmosphere of romance, and deals with a 
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long sequence of fair women and brave men. 
And not even yet is the romantic atmosphere 
dispelled.. Jack Southwell Russell, the twenty- 
fifth Baron, was brave and fearless as any of his 
forebears, and like so many of them he met a 
sudden death. And few of the women who came 
before her could have been more beautiful than 
the Lady De Clifford before whose picture we 
stop now. 

Eva Victoria Anne Chandler was born in 1888, 
and began her theatrical career at the early age 
of ten, when she appeared at the Vaudeville 
Theatre in Alice in Wonderland.- Her father 
was a man of independent means and was inte- 
rested in the theatrical profession in various 
ways, though the family was in no sense a thea- 
trical one. Eva Carrington—to give her the 
name she was known by to the public—received 
a sound musical education, and even as a child 
frequently sang or took leading parts at charity 
concerts or theatrical performances. It was 
in Mr. Payne Seddon’s company that she made 
her first professional appearance in Alice in 
Wonderland, and she then joined Mr. Seymour 
Hicks in Bluebell in Fairyland, when it was first 
produced at the Vaudeville, afterwards gomg 
on tour with that piece. Recalled from. that 
tour, she took the part of the chambermaid in 
The Cherry Girl, and when The Catch of the Sea- 
son was produced by Mr. Hicks, in 1904, she 
was one of the “ Gibson Girls.” 

It was during the provincial tour of this play 
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that Miss Eva Carrington and Lord De Clifford, 
then just of age, first met. The company were 
playing at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, and Lord 
De Clifford, whose home was in Ireland, chanced 
to be in a box one night, and was much impressed 
by the tall and beautiful girl who was distin- 
guished chiefly by her graceful carriage and air 
of breeding. An introduction was effected, and 
thereafter Lord De Clifford and Miss Carrington 
met on many occasions in Dublin. 

After this Lord De Clifford returned to Cairo, 
where he was in command of a detachment of 
the Egyptian Army, and Miss Carrington re- 
turned to London to take her place in the re- 
hearsals for the Christmas production of Blue- 
bell in Fairyland at the new Aldwych Theatre, 
where she remained until a few days before her 
marriage. For in the meantime these two young 
people had begun to realize how much their 
companionship meant to each of them. Let- 
ters were exchanged occasionally, and then Lord 
De Clifford suddenly left Cairo and arrived in 
London quite unexpectedly, on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1906. Miss Carrington’s appearance 
at the Aldwych Theatre that night was her last 
professional one. Immediately he arrived in 
town Lord De Clifford sought her out, proposed, 
and was accepted. Next morning Miss Car- 
rington informed Mr. Hicks that she could not 
go on with her rehearsals for The Beauty of 
Bath, in which she had been cast for a good part, 
because she was going to be married at once. 
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That evening she witnessed Bluebell in Fairy- 
land from a box, with her futur beside her, and 
on the Friday of the same week, February 16, 
1906, she was married to Lord De Clifford by 
special licence at the Holborn Town Hall before 
the Superintendent-Registrar for the district. 

The marriage evoked an unusual amount of 
sympathetic and very kindly -interest. Miss 
Carrington was “one of the most delightful 
girls we ever had,” according to Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, and her popularity with the other mem- 
bers of the Aldwych Theatre company was 
great. Her sweet disposition, and her kind- 
ness and generosity to poorer members of the 
profession, had made her generally loved. And 
to the larger world outside the marriage ap- 
pealed as a genuine romance of youth. The 
bridegroom was twenty-two, the bride only 
eighteen; he was tall and handsome, very 
strong and active, filled with a love of sport and 
the spirit of adventure, and a good soldier; she 
was very tall—her height is six feet one—per- 
fectly graceful, and exceptionally beautiful; no 
hero and heroine of romance could have looked 
the part better. And they radiated happiness 
all around them. 

Lord De Clifford had intended to be married 
a second time with the rites of the Church at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, but being assured 
that this was superfluous, he abandoned the 
idea, and four days after the civil ceremony set 
out with his wife for a six months’ sporting ex- 
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pedition in Central Africa. Meanwhile the family 
seat in Ireland, Dalgan Park, Shrule, Tuam, 
County Galway, was being prepared for occu- 
pation, and it was there that Lord and Lady 
De Clifford settled down on their return. They 
had many common interests, sport being fore- 
most among them; Lord De Clifford had long 
been the youngest Master of Foxhounds in the 
United Kingdom, hunting a pack of his own in 
County Galway, and his wife joined him with 
enthusiasm in the hunting field; she was as 
keen on motoring as he was, and her interest in 
sport induced her also to become a racehorse 
owner on her own account. 

The De Clifford Barony descends in the female 
as well as in the male line. More than once in 
the family history the title has been borne by 
a daughter of the house, a former Baroness De 
Clifford, for instance, having married that Lord 
William Russell whose murder by his valet, in 
1840, furnished another tragic incident to the 
„records that already were quite dramatic enough. 
At the time of his marriage Lord De Clifford’s 
aunts, the Hon. Maud Clara Russell and the 
Hon. Katherine Corbet, were his co-heiresses, 
but they were removed further from the succes- 
sion by the birth of a son and heir on January 
30, 1907, followed two years later, on February 
28, 1909, by the birth of a daughter, the Hon. 
Diana Katherine Russell. ; 

Lord .De Clifford took his seat in the House 
of Lords that year, and there was every reason- 
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able expectation that a long career, as useful 
and honourable as it was happy already, lay 
before him, when death came upon him as sud- 
denly as, and more unexpectedly than, it had 
come upon so many of his ancestors. He was 
staying with his wife and family at East Ridge, 
his place at -Cowfold, near Brighton. On the 
morning of September 1, 1909, he motored to 
Brighton, accompanied by his chauffeur, pro- 
- mising to return in time for luncheon. He was 
on his way home, and had got as far as the foot 
of Small Dole Hill, which is near Steyning and 
about six miles from East Ridge, when the dis- 
aster occurred. The road here is very narrow 
and winding. Tall hedges screen the curves, 
so that it is impossible to see far ahead, but it 
is a lonely part, and Lord De Clifford, hurrying 
a little in order not to keep his wife waiting, 
took the curves at a good pace. As he rounded 
a curve two market carts suddenly confronted 
him. There was no room to pass or turn aside, 
even if there had been time to do so. Anxious 
to save the horses at any cost, and regardless 
of danger to himself, Lord De Clifford applied 
the brakes with all his power. The horses were 
untouched ; the front one, backing in its fright, 
caused one of the drivers to be thrown, but the 
man was hardly hurt at all. But the motor 
car, pulled up dead by the powerful brakes, 
turned a complete somersault. The chauffeur 
was flung clear from his seat, and landed, shaken 
but uninjured, on the roadside. When he had 
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collected his senses he found his master, quite 
still, lying pinned beneath the wreckage. The 
chauffeur worked frantically to free him, but 
even with the assistance that was at hand this 
was impossible. Other help had to be obtained, 
and when at last the unconscious body was 
dragged out, Lord De Clifford was dead. Death 
had been instantaneous, for terrible injuries 
had been inflicted on his head by the lamp 
bracket, which struck him as he fell and crushed 
his skull with all the weight of the car. 

Of tragedy so sudden, so complete and so 
overwhelming, there simply is nothing to say. 
One feels almost brutal in merely recalling 
memory of it. Yet, since it is the moral duty 
of men who write books to express the faith 
that is in them, we presume so far as to make 
one comment on it. It is events like this that 
persuade many people to agreement with the 
Epicurean astronomer-poet of Persia, that we 
are— 

But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 

Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 

And one by one back in the Closet lays. 
For our part we refuse to believe that men 
are so impotent—that is the word used in two 
variations of the stanza—or that the Player is 
so arbitrary and so indifferent. Accepting the 
figure, we still find it easier to believe that the 
Queen that has fallen, the Castle that has been 
taken, and the Knight that has been slain, have 
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one and all “done well,” have served their 
purpose and done their part in the game to the 
winning of which a vast Intelligence behind is 
solely and steadfastly directed. We can find 
comfort there for any personal loss. 

On the death of his father, Edward Southwell 
Russell, Lady De Clifford’s infant son, then two 
years old, became twenty-sixth Baron De Clifford. 
At the time of his birth an old Irishwoman is 
said to have declared that with him a new and 
more fortunate star had arisen in the De Clifford 
family. May her prophecy be fulfilled! 


THE BARONESS ASHBURTON 


Three days after the wedding of Miss Eva 
Carrington and Lord De Clifford, Lord Ash- 
burton’s marriage to Miss Frances Donnelly 
raised another actress to the ranks of the British - 
Peerage. Frances Belmont was the name by 
which she was known to playgoers in England 
and America, but her association with the stage 
was short, and owing partly to this, and partly 
to the fact that her marriage took place abroad, 
and consequently was not made the subject of 
the usual excessive comment and criticism by 
journalists living on “ stories,” it is not generally 
remembered that Lady Ashburton once was on 
the stage. . 

She was born in America in 1885, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. C. Donnelly of New York. At the 
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age of fifteen her theatrical career began with 
her appearance as one of the six original “ Flora- 
dora” girls. She next joined Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey’s company, and remained under his 
management for two years, playing leading parts 
with great ability; she was very bright and 
clever, and in Mr. Hawtrey’s opinion showed 
great promise as an actress; she was also con- 
sidered one of the prettiest girls on the American 
stage, and was highly popular wherever she 
went. Afterwards she came to London and 
appeared in Floradora at the Lyric Theatre, 
and followed up this engagement by rejoining 
Mr. Hawtrey in A Message from Mars. In 1904 
she left London and settled down in Paris, in 
order to learn French and pursue a steady course 
of general study, including music. And it was 
at a supper party in Paris that she first met 
her future husband. 

Francis Denzil Edward Baring, fifth Baron 
Ashburton, comes of a distinguished and clever 
family. The Barony was created in 1835, being 
conferred on Alexander Baring, at one time 
President of the Board of Trade, and afterwards 
Ambassador to the United States of America, when | 
he successfully negotiated the Ashburton Boun- 
dary Treaty with President Tyler, which de- 
fined the boundaries of the respective countries 
between Canada and the State of Maine, and, 
among other things, settled the law regulating 
the extradition of criminals. He married a 


. beautiful American girl, daughter of a Federal 
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Senator, and may thus be said to have given 
his descendant a precedent; for Miss Donnelly 
was also a beautiful American girl, and at the 
time of her marriage her father was a candidate 
for senatorship. 

The present Baron was born in 1866; he 
succeeded to the title in 1889, his father dying ' 
on the very day fixed for the marriage of the 
son to the Hon. Mabel Edith Hood, daughter 
of the fourth Viscount Hood. The wedding, 
thus postponed, was celebrated later in the same 
year, and by that marriage Lord Ashburton had 
one son, his heir, the Honourable Alexander 
Baring, and four daughters. The first Lady 
Ashburton died in 1904. 

Lord Ashburton had been a widower about 
eight months when he met Miss Donnelly, who 
was then nineteen. “The beautiful girl with 
the blue eyes and the laughing manner” at- 
tracted him at once. He engaged rooms in an 
hotel in Paris to be held ready for his occupa- 
tion at any time, kept a motor car there, and 
paid frequent visits to the French capital, availing 
himself of every opportunity to forward his 
suit with the lady whom he already knew he 
loved. At his suggestion one of her sisters 
joined Miss Donnelly in Paris, and after the two 
girls had spent the summer at Abazzia, on the 
Austrian Riviera, their mother also came over 
from New York and joined her daughters in 
Paris, the family taking up quarters at the 
Columbia Family Hotel in the Avenue Kléber, 
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while Lord Ashburton remained at the Ritz. 

Gossip, of course, had linked their names to- 
gether very early in the proceedings, and tenta- 
tive, unauthorized, announcements of the engage- 
ment and approaching marriage were published 
in London in September, 1905, only to be imme- 
diately denied by Lord Ashburton’s relations. 
With the contradiction the matter was forgotten 
by the outside world, who heard no more about 
it until the marriage actually took place. 

Then the Parisian newspaper men made the 
most of it, and Miss Belmont and Lord Ash- 
burton experienced the full unpleasantness of 
running the gauntlet of reporters and photo- 
graphers. The civil ceremony was performed in 

- the Town Hall at Passy by the Deputy-Mayor, 
Miss Blanche Donnelly and a solicitor being the 
bride’s witnesses, and Lord Ashburton’s family — 
solicitor and the Vice-Consul in Paris acting in ` 
a similar capacity for the bridegroom. From 
Passy they went on to the English Church in 
the Rue d'Aguerreau, where the religious cere- 
mony was performed by Dr. Noyes, the British 
Chaplain, before a congregation-composed chiefly 
of pressmen. Immediately afterwards the 
husband and wife drove to the Quai d’Orsay 

station and travelling by way of Bordeaux to 

Marseilles, set out for South Africa on a six 
months’ honeymoon and hunting trip. The 

‘marriage took place on February 19, 1906. 

Lord Ashburton is a very fine shot; he has 
few equals with a rifle, and is one of the best 
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sporting shots in the Kingdom. He and Lord 
Walsingham once killed 388 brace of grouse on 
one day, in a gale of wind. His Hampshire 
estate teems with game, and some record bags 
have been made there. In one season 11,000 
partridges were killed; in 1895-6 over 23,000 
head of game were bagged; and on another 
day in the following November 780 brace of 
partridges fell to the guns. 

Lord Ashburton is a Captain in the Hants 
Carabineers, and is very well known in London 
society. In deference to his sporting tastes 
much of Lord and Lady Ashburton’s time is 
spent at the family seat, The Grange, Alresford, 
Hants, but they are seen a good deal in town 
as well, for Lady Ashburton continues to take 
a great interest in the theatre. 
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CHAPTER VIII : 


UNTO THIS LAST 


` 
THE HONOURABLE Mrs. Henry LYNDHURST Bruce— 
THE BARONESS CHURSTON— THE COUNTESS POULETT— 
THE HONOURABLE Mrs. Maurice Hoop—Tue Hox- 
OURABLE Mrs. MAURICE BRETT—THE LADY VICTOR 
PAGET. 


E said just now that Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis supplied the passage which for 
many years has been the locus classicus for 
parents and guardians to quote when their young 
men contemplated marriage with actresses. And 
Major Pendennis’s worldly philosophy is not 
obsolete even yet. But running readers will not 
have failed to observe that that gallant boule- 
vardier was called in by his sister-in-law before 
young Pen. had actually married the Fotheringay. 
Had the boy lived to-day, the son of a hereditary 
Peer, and been aware, either intuitively or by 
explicit instruction, of his father’s objection to 
such a marriage, he would almost certainly have 
married first and informed his parent of his 
attachment afterwards. And it would be inter- 
esting to know what Major Pendennis would have 
suggested in view of the fact that had happened. 
Within recent memory two cases have occurred 
of heirs to Peerages marrying first and informing 
240 
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irate fathers afterwards, and contemplation of 
these compels a conclusion which is too important 
to be ignored by even the most laughing philo- 
sopher. The first was Lord Dunlo’s marriage to 
Miss Belle Bilton in 1889. The second was the 
marriage of the Honourable Henry Lyndhurst 
Bruce to Miss Camille Clifford in 1906. Before 
moralizing, it is in accordance with literary 
tradition to tell the story, so we reproduce the 
facts of the second case, so far as they have any 
interest. 


Tar Hon. Mrs. LYNDHURST BRUCE. 


The lady’s maiden name was Camilla Antoin- 
ette Clifford, and she is the daughter of the late 
Reynold Clifford, a gentleman of mixed, Danish 
and Irish, blood, and his wife Athilda, née Otter-: 
sen, a Norwegian. Miss Clifford’s childhood was 
passed in Antwerp, in Christiana, and in Nova 
Scotia. When she was sixteen she went to the 
United States of America, and we are told that 
when she first arrived in Boston she could speak 
scarcely a word of English. “ Details of her life 
are lacking, and are in any case irrelevant, until 
she found herself, if not an actress in the strict 
sense of the word, at any rate earning her living 
on the stage. She obtained an engagement in 
the chorus at the Casino in New York, and 
specialized in one of those ridiculous things which 
quite inexplicably get a vogue among presumably 
intelligent people. She arrived with the hour of 


the“ Gibson girl,” and we have herown authority 
R 
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for saying that it took her months of practice 
a to learn the “ Gibson walk ” and master the in- 
`} tricacies of that curious “ glide,” which we are 
| assured puts a severe strain on the muscular 
system. No doubt it was a strenuous life, and 
in the event it seems to have been quite worth 
while. 

In 1904 she came to London and appeared at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre in The Prince of Pilsen. 
The greatest capital in the modern civilized world 
was ‘apparently waiting for the “ Gibson girl,” 
and in the figure of Miss Camille Clifford it took 

| her to its heart. Her success was immediate 
and complete, and the reasons for it really need 
not be analysed. The next piece after The 
Prince of Pilsen in which she appeared was The 
Catch of the Season, and this in turn was followed 
by The Belle of Mayfair at the Vaudeville. By 
this time she was a magnet attracting gold, and 
the management naturally advertised. her largely. 
a Aspecial song was written into the piece for her, 
= entitled “ Why dothey call me a Gibson girl? ” 
which she sang with Mr. Leslie Stiles; and this 
led to friction with another popular musical 
comedy actress. Miss Edna May contended that 
it was she who had been engaged as the star of 
the piece, and that particular attention ought 
not to be diverted from herself to anybody else, 
she suggested that the song should be altered to 
«Why do they call me a picture. girl?” but 
such a revolutionary ‘alteration could not be 
accepted. A picture girl is as different, we must 
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suppose, from a Gibson girl as homoiousian is 
from homoousian. To any one but a prima 
donna in a green room the’ affair seems very 
trivial, but to her, no doubt, it is as important 
that a rival should not have the limelight as once , 

it was to Englishmen that Russia should not Y 
have Constantinople. We remember Miss Paton’s ` 

conflict with Miss Maria Tree a hundred years 
before, within a little; but Miss Clifford was not 
so pliable as Miss Paton, and as the management 
remained deaf to her arguments, Miss May threw 
up her part and left her rival in possession of the 
centre of the stage. 

The first rumours of an engagement between 
Miss Clifford and Lord Aberdare’s eldest son and 
heir were premature and untrue. One of Mr. 
Bruce’s most intimate friends was the manager 
of a motor business in Lambeth, and was already 
acquainted with Miss Clifford. He took Mr. 
Bruce to call upon her, and the following day the 
three had luncheon together. On the strength 
of this single public appearance some imaginative 
person jumped to the conclusion that they were 
engaged, and set the statement going down the 
Strand. By the time it reached Fleet Street it 
was so positive that one editor with a keen eye 
for the ballon d'essai—was it Alexis Broome, of 
the Kite ?—sent off representatives to interview 
the lady and the gentleman. Of course they both 
denied it emphatically, pointing out that they 
had only known each other a week. It must 
have been a horribly embarrassing position for 
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Mr. Bruce. This was in the early spring. But: 
by the time July came in the imaginative person 
who had set the first rumour rolling was justified 
of his imagination. Mr. Bruce was engaged to be 
married to Miss Clifford, and in September the 
engagement was announced in the papers, with 
photographs of the happy couple and many 
eulogistic and flattering remarks, in accordance 
with the well-known newspaper rules affecting 
the writing up of these “romantic marriages.” 
It was from these newspaper paragraphs that 
Lord Aberdare first heard of his son’s intention, 
and he declared his objection to it quite explicitly. 
Lord Aberdare is the second Baron, the son of 
the Sir Henry Austin Bruce who was Home 
Secretary from 1868 to 1878, when he was raised 
to the Peerage of the United Kingdom as Baron 
Aberdare of Duffryn and became Lord President 
of the Council. The present Baron married a 
granddaughter of Lord Lyndhurst, and with 
his wife leads a very retired life for a man in 
his position. The Aberdares are, indeed, quiet, 
homely, rather old-fashioned people.- They are 
not fond of the social activities and the noisy 
hurry of London life, but prefer to busy them- 
selves in their country home with rural pursuits 
and with the care of their children, of whom the 
youngest is still quite a boy. A liberal in politics, 
in which, however, he takes little active part, 
Lord Aberdare is conservative in the sense that 
he is the typical old English gentleman, and a 
staunch member of the Church of England. He 
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is precisely the kind of man to discountenance 
absolutely his heir’s proposal to marry an actress. 

And with regard to the particular actress whom 
his son proposed to marry, Lord Aberdare had 
grounds for objection as good as those which 
Lord Clancarty had twenty-five years before, 
although they were quite different. 

Primarily, aristocracy means the rule of the 
best-born. It is on the inheritance of pure blood . 
that tenure of nobility, originally conferred 
« Aristinden” for conspicuous merit, has always 
depended. A fact of vital importance underlies 
all royal marriage acts and similar regulations 
governing the marriage of the great nobility in 
European countries: the fact, namely, that 
heredity and environment are the master influ- 
ences of the organic world. In the case of man, 
the main influence must be ascribed to heredity. 
What heredity has done for us was determined 
outside ourselves; but the laws which relate to 
morganatic marriages are based on the idea that , 


while no man can select his own parents, he can ‘i^ 


select the mother of his own children, and the par- 
ticular regulations are enacted in order to limit 
` his choice to the best-born women. In practice 
they may seem to bear hardly upon individual 
members of the ruling caste, forno exceptions are 
made. No one, not even the heir-apparent to 
the dual crown of Austria-Hungary, is debarred 
from marrying any woman he chooses; but if 
he chooses to take for wife a woman not of reign- 
ing or mediatised family, he does so on the clear 
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understanding that his rank and possessions shall 
not be transmitted to the issue of his morganatic 
marriage. 

This limitation of freedom of marriage is 
devised in the interest of the body politic, and 
that, in sum, it has been for the good of the 
evolving race, history lies open to show: -our 
own English history especially, perhaps. And 
the body politic deemed it so wise that while in 
the case of royal and noble families the law was 
written and the penalty for its breach defined, 
the law, though unwritten, came to be acknow- 
ledged and obeyed in the case of families of lower 
social rank. Purity of blood was the valued 
inheritance ‘of the gentleman as it was of the 
nobleman, and its transmission uncrossed with 
any lower strain was his acknowledged obligation 
to his caste. 

Not even in England, and not even yet, can 
all this be dismissed as a farrago of feudal and 
_ heraldic nonsense. In spite of the march of 
| democracy there are still an extraordinarily 
| large number of people who believe that the 
national prestige is safer in the hands of a here- 
| ditary Peer than it is in the hands of a commoner 
: whose origin is unknown. He is supposed to 
have inherited qualities and a general outlook 
upon life which have indicated him as a proper 
representative of an old State with a great history. 
It will not be good for England if ever her min- 
isters, ‘appointed as the developing exigencies of 
party government require, are met in a spirit of 
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personal condescension by the ministers of foreign 
powers where titles are not looked upon merely 
indulgently as kind concessions to individual 
members of a society in its second childhood. 
And if for the moment we disregard our appear- 
ance in the eyes of our neighbours, and look at 
the matter only as it affects ourselves, we find 
that there are not wanting people with a serious 
view of statesmanship who think it would be 
well if the question of a second chamber could be 
discussed and settled, not on any lines of party 
politics, but first, at any rate, and perhaps pro- 
visionally, on lines of principle drawn straight 


from the foundation stone on which our heredi- ¥ 


tary Peerage is raised. That foundation is aris- 
tocracy, “ state-wielding by the nobles,” because 
theirs is the best blood strain. ‘Permit the strain 
to be crossed at pleasure with unknown strains, 
and you knock the bottom out of the otherwise 
sound case for hereditary legislators. 

This opinion is held by many men of the class 
and type to which Lord Aberdare belongs, and 
in view of the known fact that he vehemently 
opposed his son’s announced intention to marry 
Miss Camille Clifford, it is not impertinent to 
introduce it in connection with this case. For the 
case was an extreme one. In most of the others 
to which we have referred, and to which we still 
have to refer, the charming women were English 


born. But Miss Clifford’s parentage was mixed | 


Danish and Irish and Norwegian; and from the 
point of view of pure breeding it must be conceded 
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that this admixture of alien blood into the Bruce- 
Lyndhurst strain was probably less desirable 
“than an admixture of pure English peasant 
strain would have been. 

Biography, as the late Professor Drummond 
for one has said, is really a branch of natural 
history; and the biographer who discusses his 
hero as the resultant of these two tendencies, 
heredity and environment, follows the scientific 
method as rigidly as Darwin in studying “ Animals 
and Plants under Domestication.” The objec- 
tion which champions of the old aristocracy have 
to raise against the marriage of Peers to musical 
comedy actresses is that, in the majority of the 
cases which have occurred, the hereditary blood 
strain of the lady, with the consequent parental 
influences, cannot be ascertained, and that the 
environment in which she has been set during 
the period of life when character is chiefly being 
moulded into its permanent form is not one 
adapted for the formation and the sustenance 
of the highest moral nature. What the social 
iconoclasts affect to deride as obsolete class 
exclusiveness is in reality the most up-to-date 
eugenics. 

We do not pretend to know how much of all 
this Lord Aberdare may have urged upon his son, 
but what is history is that Mr. Bruce was not 
persuaded by his father’s arguments, nor deterred 
by his displeasure. Sure of his affection for Miss 
Clifford, and satisfied that she was entirely fitted 
to be his wife, he resolved to take the control 
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of his life into his own hands, and, by the event, 


to prove the soundness of his judgment. The 


first necessity was to make himself independent 
of his father’s financial support. Here his fond- 
ness for mechanics stood him in good stead and 
fortune provided him with opportunity. A few 
weeks before, the proprietor of the motor works 
in Lambeth had died, and the business was in 
the market. It was being carried on by the 
friend who had introduced Mr. Bruce to Miss 
Clifford in the first instance, and after careful 
consideration Mr. Bruce purchased it. He dis- 
played the most creditable common sense and 
purposefulness throughout the transaction, serv- 
ing an apprenticeship in the works and mastering 
all the mechanical and business details before 
acquiring the ownership and control of the con- 
cern. And presently, having put himself in a 
- fair way to secure an independent livelihood, he 


crossed the Rubicon, or the Thames, and was“ 


married to Miss Clifford by special licence by the 
Registrar for St. George’s, Hanover Square, at 
St George’s Hall in Mount Street. The Mela 
took place on April 11, 1906. 

With the idea, probably, of avoiding an open 


breach with his father, Mr. Bruce made all the - 


arrangements for his marriage, and carried it 
through with the greatest possible privacy. Only 
a very few intimate friends were present at the 
ceremony, and after it was completed Mr. Bruce 
took up his residence with his wife at her old 
rooms in Torrington Square, and she continued 
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to appear at the theatre. But the secret was 
a secret no longer, being known to the entire 
company, who 'greeted her with a fusillade of 
rice and confetti when she entered the stage 
door on the day, some ten days after the 
marriage, when the fact was established. Simi- 
lar attentions on the stage made the matinée 
audience also aware of what had happened, and 
a new situation had to be faced by the bride and 
bridegroom. It was inevitable that the news of 
their marriage would be published in the news- 
papers the following morning, when Lord Aber- 
dare would learn of it. And very properly, Mr. 
Bruce decided that his father must learn of it at 
first hand from him, and not through the papers 
or through a third party. So after the second 
performance of the play that evening he took his 
wife to Lord Aberdare’s town house in Eaton 
Square, meaning to tell him of the marriage and 
to present his wife to his father. As it happened, 
Lord Aberdare was not in town but at his Hamp- 
shire seat, Longwood, near Winchester. A few 
years ago the difficulty would have been insuper- 
able, but a hundred and fifty miles is not an 
impossible journey now to a man who owns a 
motor-car, and without any more ado Mr. Bruce 
tucked his wife up in his car and whirled her off 
to Longwood, where they arrived about half-past 
three in the morning. That hundred and fifty 
mile drive through the night, to face a probably 
sorry and angry father, is the one dramatic picture 
in the story. 
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What Lord Aberdare said when he was roused 
from sleep to meet the new daughter whom he 
had made it so clear he did not desire, we of 
- course, do not know. It must have been a trying 
interview, and an emotional moment for all of 
them; but in emotional moments much good 
seed can be sown. What he did was to recognize 
his daughter-in-law, and ‘promise to give his son 
an allowance which should remove the necessity 
of the young wife continuing to make public 
appearance on the stage. Mr. Bruce set up a 
home for her in Maida Vale, and the private life 
of the future Lady Aberdare is no further concern 
of ours. One child, a girl, was born in 1909, but 
died a few days after birth. 

And so, having finished the story, we come to 
the conclusion which we said ought not to be 
overlooked. It is that the patria potestas has 
utterly ceased to exist, and that fact is surely one 
of enormous importance in all the modern rela- 
tions of father and son. Where control is moral 
only, and not to be reinforced by any legal pro- 
cess, it is of prime importance that the right 
personal influence should be established at the 
earliest age. Both the late Earl of Clancarty and 
the present Baron Aberdare failed to do this 
effectively, and they were without a weapon when 
conflict of wills arose. Lord Clancarty, as we 
have seen, ‘had no forewarning of what his son 
intended to do; but for this, it is possible that 
the marriage he deplored so bitterly would have 
been postponed, perhaps prevented. For fear 
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entered into his son’s relations with him. Fear is 
the only plausible explanation of Viscount Dunlo’s 
obedience in going for a tramp abroad with 
his tutor instead of his wife, without having first 
secured the latter against debt or danger and of 
his acquiescence in. Lord Clancarty’s later most 
active campaign against Lady Dunlo. As it 
was, the late Earl’s behaviour emerges as an 
object lesson in the futility of rage after the event. 
Lord Aberdare’s conduct was irreproachable, 
but that fear entered also into Mr. Bruce’s re- 
lations with him seems clear from the secrecy 
with which the marriage was arranged and carried 
through. Unlike Viscount Dunlo, Mr. Bruce was 
of age, and had most honourably secured his 
own livelihood before actually assuming the 
responsibilities of the married state. Beyond 
all question, he could have earned an adequate 
living unaided by his father ; and, that being so, 
there is no obvious reason for the secrecy of the 
marriage. It is a newspaper fashion to call these 
secret marriages “ romantic ” 3 what they really 
are, is undignified, and in view of her future high 
position, most uncomplimentary to the lady. . 
For the fathers, then, the moral is, beware 
of empty thunder; and for the sons it is that 
debts of honour rank before those that can be 
recovered through a County Court. These heirs 
to Peerages owe more to their fathers than we 
commoners do, because, whatever they do, the 
hereditary honours cannot be cut off. Even if 
the two generations do not take the same view 
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of all the responsibilities of exalted rank, the 
younger certainly owes it to the elder not to 
marry first, and tell afterwards. After all, it 
is their father’s title that makes these young 
heirs-apparent such eligible partis. 


Tue Baroness CHURSTON 

Private, too, though probably for quite differ- 
ent reasons, was the marriage of the Honourable 
John Reginald Lopes Yarde-Buller, eldest son 
and heir of the second Baron Churston, to the 
beautiful woman formerly known as Denise 
Orme, on April 24, 1907. 

Her real name before marriage was Jessie 
Smither, and she was born on August 26, 1884. 
Her musical talent istvery far above the average, 
and she undoubtedly inherits it from her mother, 
once Miss Jessie Morison, who, when she was 
only fourteen years old, played a pianoforte con- 
certo from memory at the Albert Hall, and later 
introduced Tschaikowsky's Concerto in G and 
Liszt’s Sonata in E minor to London audiences. 
Miss Smither was trained at the Royal Academy 
of Music, where she won a scholarship for the 
violin, and at the Royal College of Music, where 
she won a scholarship for singing. Her first 
public appearance was at the Alhambra, where 
she sang and played the violin. A contract was 
offered her at once, but refused on her behalf by 
her father. Mr. George Edwardes then offered 
her a contract for a term of years, which was 
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accepted, and she made her theatrical début at 
Daly’s Theatre as Marie Blanche, one of The 
Little Michus in April, 1905. In 1906 she created 

~ the title-réle in See-See at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, returning to Daly’s in October of the 
same year to play Illyrine in Les Merveil- 
leuses. She subsequently appeared at the Palace 
Theatre, where she sang a song of her own com- 
position, and then she went on tour. In 1908 
she played Marie Marinet in The Hon’ble Phil, 
and in 1909 she was at the Gaiety Theatre in Our 
Miss Gibbs. 

The second Baron Churston died in 1910, and ' 
musical comedy lost a really brilliant represen- 
tative when Miss Denise Orme’s husband suc- 
ceeded to the Barony. The third Lord Churston 
has had a man’s career. Educated at Winchester, 
he went into the army and was formerly a Captain 
in the Scots Guards, and is now a Captain in the 
General Reserve of Officers. In 1902 to 1903 
he was A.D.C. to Lord Curzon when Viceroy of 
India, and from 1904 to 1906 he was A.D.C. to 
the Duke of Connaught while His Royal Highness 

' was Inspector-General of the Forces. He served 
in the. South African war, for which he has the 
medal with four clasps, and was given the M.V.O. 
in 1903. 

And here, though perhaps it may seem a little 
late in the day, we take an opportunity of saying 
that it was never our intention to write a book 
that should vie for popularity with some of the 
autobiographies and reminiscences and memoirs 
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we could name that have tickled the palate of a 
multitude who could never have hoped to know 
personally the people mentioned in them. There 
are more dignified ways of catching pennies. 
The newspaper we have been told, chiefly by 
writers of the old-fashioned, considered—is it 
obsolete ?—leading article, is the grave of genius. 
So far as we are concerned it may be the grave too 
of “ piquant ” stories of “ high life.” Not every- 
thing that is not mentioned in this book is 
omitted because we do not know it or remember 
it. Of the divorce court, for example, the 
tragedy oppresses while the common details of 
the cases heard there do not interest us. And 
outside that court, disappointment is bitter to 
the taste, and only pitiful to look at. Why, 
then, revive-old stories, merely because they 
have been told once in the papers and, therefore, 
“ must have been true”? Not every woman, 
and not every man, has married where she or he 
once looked to marry, but when they have married 
elsewhere it is impertinent for another hand to 
try to blow dead ashes into flame whereby to 
warm itself. In history, which is the sum of 
biography, it is the saliences that matter, and 
in the case of Lord and Lady Churston we have 
recorded all we need—except that of their 
marriage two children have been born : a daughter, 
born in 1908, and a son and heir, the Honourable 
Richard Francis Roger Yarde-Buller, born on 
February 12, 1910. 
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THE COUNTESS POULETT 


Romance is not wanting in the history of the 
Poulett family, but the present, the seventh, 
Earl would be the last man to claim that he was 
one of its glowing heroes, either in virtue of his 
hereditary inclination towards sport and travel 
or in virtue of his marriage to one of the prettiest 
musical comedy actresses of modern times. His 
life has been a very quiet one in comparison with 
that of his father, and this although he has 
travelled far and wide and is a very Nimrod 
in the field. 

The Barony of Poulett was conferred in 1627 
upon a fine Royalist, and in 1706 the then Baron 
was raised to the dignity of an Earl with the 
subsidiary Viscounty of Hinton. It was the 
sixth Earl, who was the second son of the fourth 
Earl and succeeded his uncle in 1864, whose 
recklessness over his first marriage led to develop- 
ments which no one could have regretted more 
than he did. Born in 1827, he was still only a 
subaltern of twenty-two when, as the story goes, 
he made a bet after dinner one night that he 
would marry the first woman he met in the street. . 
This proved to be one Elizabeth Lavinia Newman, 
the daughter of a Landport pilot, and six months 
after the wedding,:a son was born who grew up 
to be the pathetic figure once so familiar in the 
streets of London as an organ-grinder. Although 
the child was born in wedlock, the late Earl 
always refused to acknowledge the paternity 
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of it. When in course of time his mother’s 
husband died, in 1899, this William Turnour 
Thomas claimed the Peerage. But the House 
of Lords upheld the late Earl’s contention that 
he was not the claimant’s father, and a wretched 
story was ended, by the settlement of such 
provision on the victim of parents’ folly and 
wrong as removed the living monument of it 
from the public ways and hid the scandal that 
had stained a fine old Peerage. 

Sed recentiores canamus. The late Earl married ' 
a second time in 1871, and yet a third time in 
1879. By his third wife he had a son, William 
John Lydston Poulett, born on September 11, 
1883, who sixteen years later succeeded him in 
the title and estates. Of these, Hinton St. 
George, near Crewkerne, in Somerset, is one of 
the finest. country seats in the West of England, 
and owing to the careful administration of the 
property during his minority, Earl Poulett further 
came into possession of a very large fortune 
when he came of age in 1904. Altogether, a 
very fortunate young man. 
_ The Countess Poulett’s maiden name was 
Sylvia Lilian Storey, and she is a daughter of that 
well-known Fred Storey who was one of Nellie 
Farren’s brilliant colleagues at the old Gaiety 
Theatre. Her mother, too, was an actress, and 
she began her own theatrical career at the ex- 
tremely early age of six when she played in her 
father’s production of Rip Van Winkle at Ken- 
nington. She subsequently appeared at Brighton 
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and elsewhere in her father’s companies. London 
saw her as one of the “ Picture. Girls” in The. 
Beauty of Bath, and also in The Gay Gordons, 
and then she went to the Gaiety Theatre as one 
of the “ Havana Girls,” and reniained there until 
August 29, 1908.. 

On September 2, 1908, she was married to Earl 
Poulett at St. James’s Church; Piccadilly, and a 
prettier bride can seldom have been led up to that 
altar under which that connoisseur of pretty 
women, Old Q., reposes. The marriage was quite 
private, not secret, be it understood. No one at 
the theatre knew of any engagement between the 
two; Lord Poulett’s mother, now the Dowager 
Countess, had been informed of it and the bride- 
groom’s sister was present at the wedding, with 
his solicitor, but news of the impending marriage 
had not got about, and the protagonists were 
fortunate enough to escape a vulgar mobbing. 
Since then they have settled down at Hinton St. 
George to lead the unostentatious, dignified life 
of county people, and, except in connection with 
hunting, little is heard of them. A son and heir, 
George Amias Fitzwarrine, Viscount Hinton, 
was born on June 28, 1909. 


“Three portraits still deserve your kind atten- 
tion, though rather for the beauty of the faces 
than on the ground of great, outstanding interest. 

This is the HONOURABLE Mrs. MAURICE HENRY 
Netson Hoop, wife of the only surviving son of ` 
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the second Viscount Bridport, whose names and 
titles ring with history. Mr. Hood was born in 
1881, a second son, but as his elder brother died 
in infancy, heis heir to the Viscounty and Barony 
‘of Bridport, and to the Dukedom of Bronte, in 
Italy. His wife was Ethel Kendall, eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles Kendall of Wokingham, who, like 
his son-in-law, was in the Royal Navy, and she 
is cousin of the “Denise Orme” before whose 
portrait, as Baroness Churston, we paused a 
moment ago. Two children have been born of 
this marriage, a daughter born in 1910, and a son 
and heir born on May 22, 1911. : 


And this is Tur HONOURABLE Mrs. MAURICE 
Brett, wife of Lord Esher’s second son, who quite 
recently has been removed a step further from 
certain succession to his father’s Viscounty by 
the marriage of his elder brother. Mr. Maurice 
Vynes Baliol Brett was born in 1883 and, after 
being educated at Eton and Sandhurst, entered 
the Coldstream Guards in 1902. He was created 
a'Member of the Victorian Order that year, and 
has served as A.D.C. to the Commander-in-Chief 
at Aldershot and to the Inspector-General of the 
Forces. He is a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. His wife was probably one of the most 
often photographed actresses of her day, and 
Zena Dare’s face must be familiar to everybody 
now alive. She was born in 1887, the daughter 
of Mr. Arthur Dones, who was confidential clerk 
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to Lord Mersey before his elevation to the Peer- 
age. and while he was on the bench, and acted 
in that capacity also during the enguiry into the 
wreck of the Titanic. Miss Zena Dare was 
educated in Maida Vale and in Brussels and made 
her first appearance on the stage at the Coronet 
Theatre in the pantomime, The Babesi in the Wood, 
in 1899. She played in pantomime in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and then went on tourjin one of 
Mr. Seymour Hicks’s companies, playing the 
title-réle in An English Daisy. Engagements 
in Liverpool and in London, with Ser, geant 
Brue, followed, and she next created the part of 
Angela in The Catch of the Season, at the 
Vaudeville. Since then, 1905, she has been 
associated with most of the conspicuously success- 
ful musical comedies of the day—Lady Madcap, . 
The Little Cherub, The Beauty of Bath, The Catch 
of the Season, The Gay Gordons, and The Dashing 
Little Duke. The greater music-halls, such as the 
Coliseum and the Hippodrome, have also been 
the scene of her successful appearance. She 
retired from the stage finally when she married 
Mr. Brett, which she did in 1911. Two chil- 
dren, a daughter and a son and heir, have been 
born of this marriage. 


And this, to come to our last portrait, is Lapy 
Vicror Pacer, wife of the heir-presumptive to 
the Marquess of Anglesey, who was himself 
married only the other day to a daughter of the 
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Duke of Rutland, the lady known by such a charm- 


ingly courteous paronomasia as Lady “ Perfect” 
Manners. As Miss Olive May, Lady Victor Paget, 
whose maiden name was Meatyard, was one of 
the best known stars of musical comedy, and was 
one of those fascinating “ Havana Girls” who, in 
Miss Sylvia Storey, had already sent a repre- 
sentative to the Peeresses’ Gallery. Born on 
May 17, 1889, Lord Victor William Paget was 
only twenty-three at the date of his marriage 
this year, and it still remains for him to add lustre 
to the splendid family to which he belongs. 
Even if she never reigns as Marchioness of 
Anglesey at Beaudesert or Plas-Newydd, Lady 
Victor Paget has been raised to high rank and 
dignity as sister-in-law to the present Marquess 
and the future holders of such historic titles as 
the Countesses of Pembroke and of Shrewsbury. 
To be called by names and titles like these is 
surely to be reminded of one’s trust. To be 
connected with them is to participate in the 
obligation. ‘ 


We do not claim that our portrait gallery is 
perfectly complete. VISCOUNTESS TORRINGTON 
was formerly on the stage and under the name 
of Eleanor Souray was once a member of one 
of Mr. George Edwardes’s companies. George 
Master Byng, ninth Viscount Torrington, was 
born in 1886, and served as page to Queen Vic- 
toria and to King Edward VII. He has no chil- 
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dren, and his heir-presumptive is his uncle, the 
Honourable Sydney Byng, born in 1844. 


LADY GEORGE CHOLMONDELEY, too, was once 
known to Gaiety audiences as Miss Clara Taylor. 
She married first Mr. J. A. Stirling, but that mar- 
riage was dissolved and afterwards she married 
Lord George Cholmondeley, second son of the 
fourth Marquess of Cholmondeley, Joint-Heredi- 
tary Great Chamberlain of England. The Earl 
of Rocksavage, born in 1883, is heir to the Mar- 
quessate and its fine old honours, but while he 
remains unmarried, Lord George is the pre- 
sumptive heir and his wife’s portrait should 
perhaps have been included here. 


But the comedy can be too long drawn out, 
especially if we cannot change the scene. Bril- 
liant and delightful, even representative of the 
national temperament, as musical comedy may 
be, we must acknowledge that it is ephemeral ; 
it cannot survive the voices that sing in it, the 
feet that twinkle, the eyes that flash, the pretty 
women in their pretty dresses who are not only 
its mainstay but its essence. The play is not 
the thing here: the players are. Only Sir 
William Gilbert has written libretti that will be 
read a hundred years hence; clever and amusing 
as some of the lyrics in these Gaiety productions 
are, we all, their authors included, know that 
they have not the enduring quality of literature. 
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What comment will posterity make on that song 
“ Why do they call me a Gibson Girl?” which 
marked an epoch in Miss Camille Clifford’s 
theatrical career? How many people know the 
answer to that conundrum, even now? A hun- 
dred years hence people will find it scarcely 
credible that our London flocked night after night 
to listen to such stuff as that. 

So it is not to the intellectual nature of the 
drama in which they played, giving them oppor- 
tunity to display their genius, that these actresses 
are indebted for their admission to a social rank 


higher than their native one; it is to its purely i 


spectacular nature, giving them opportunity to 
display their beauty to its best advantage. Is 


there any Peeress of the Stage alive at this mo- | 
ment of whom it can be said with truth that she | 


was a great actress? Even while they were on : 
the stage they were not given much chance to | 
help to make dramatic history, and when they í 


left it, they left us with mighty little to say about ` 


them—unless perhaps it be that sufficient cases 
have accumulated from which to deduce a rule 
for girls who would like to marry a Peer. That 
rule would seem to be, “ Play Polly Peachum, or 
else a Havana Girl.” Even now, before we have 
written “finis ” at the end of this light chronicle, 
we have seen ahint, in print, that the efficacy of 
that rule is about to be demonstrated once more. 

The Linkman’s is a melancholy employment, 
the more melancholy perhaps in proportion to the 
brilliance of the stars he holds his candle to- 
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We have no heart to offer for it. The play has 
been good, ‘and now it is over. Let us to the 
stage door and see the pretty creature who has 
enchanted us step into her carriage, and hear her 
give the order “ Home.” This was her last public 
“appearance. There is lovelight in her eyes, the 


= smile of happy expectation on her lips. For the 


“past, thanks, for the future, hearty good wishes. 
Good luck! Good-bye ! 
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